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A MARCH IN SHAY’S REBELLION. 
In Two CuaptTers.—Cuap. I. 


The kitchen door opened, and the one black 
servant’ of my great-grandfather’s establish- 
ment made his appearance, laden with various 
dishes from the dining-room. But instead of 
the triumphal sweep he ordinarily made across 
the floor, with head erect, and even the atmos- 
phere seeming to make special way before him, 
he deposited his burden as quickly as possible, 
and dropped into the nearest chair, with some- 
thing very like a groan. 

“What’s the matter, March?” asked Molly, 
the faithful family servant-in-chief,—for an un- 
questionable paleness had come over March’s 
dusky face. ‘Is the man sick?”’ 

March groaned again, and wiped his face with 
ared and yellow handkerchief, the corner of 
which always hung from his coat-tail pocket on 
grand occasions, but which had never before 
been degraded by actual service. . 

“Sick? No; dere aint no such happy fortune 
for March, as to be setting out from a trouble- 
some world like dis toward a better, where dere’s 
neither wars nor romers of wars. He’s got to 
stay here, and fight it out wid de rest of de fam- 
ily.” 

Molly looked at him as if she thought he had 
lost his wits. 

“Is the man crazy?” she said, turning to Mo- 
“Haven’t we just come to 


down to enjoy the reward of it all, in peace?” 

March made a tragic gesture, and waved the 
red and yellow handkerchief in scorn. 

“Settled down in peace!” he said. “But such 
ignorance comes of neber movin’ in de dinin’- 
room circle, nor cultivatin’ de society of intelli- 
gent conversation. If any one of dis company 
can expostulate to me how much better off we 
are for seven years fighting wid de Britishers, 
only to be confiscated in our beds, and hab our 
houses carried off before our eyes by a regiment 
of our own cavalcade, they will confer a favor.” 

Molly swung the crane into its place in the 
enormous chimney, and coming directly in front 
of March, with her arms folded, demanded an 
explanation. 

“Now, man alive,” she said, “this is my kitch- 
en, and on this floor I am ready to defend the 
lives and property of the colonel’s family against 
any cavalcade that may dare to show them- 
selves; and you may cultivate yourself to your 
heart’s content, in your dining-room circles, 
though there isn’t one of them but is happy to 
make old Molly a call whenever she’s ready to 
see them. But if you go gathering up a few 
dry bones of their talk, that they’ve picked clean 
and thrown under the table, and rig up the 
ghosts of them all into a hobgoblin that’s 
enough to frighten honest folks out of their sen- 
ses in their own kitchen, why, then it’s time to 
ask you what you mean by it all, if you know 
yourself, and if you don’t, you’d better go and 
find out.” 

Poor March groaned again; for if there was 
any thing that ever did take the starch of vain- 
glory out of him, and left him feeling much like 
&wet rag, it was when Molly faced him akimbo, 
and delivered herself of a speech. 

“Hobgoblin!” he said, as the red and yellow 
handkerchief went into a heap again, regardless 
of wrinkles. ‘All de hobgoblins de world eber 
made, put into one, would be jus’ amusin’ your- 
self, comparated to de sight you’ll see before 
your eyes when Capt. Shays rides up to de door, 
and wants our money or our lives, while we’s 
al asleep in our beds;” and the handkerchief 
oe with March’s sense of what was com- 

ing. 

“Shays!’”? said Molly. “Dan Shays that I’ve 
sen trudging past this house a thousand times, 
‘0 say his lessons at the school, and not so many 
years gone by, either!” 











it on, fightin’ for mycountry, I seen him ridin’ 
a mighty fine horse and sharp sword, and look- 
ing terrible enough to frighten a regiment of 
Britishers.” 

“Fighting for your country!” said Molly, who 
was getting into a mood not very safe for March’s 
dignity. “‘Blacking the colonel’s boots before the 
fire in his tent, you mean, and taking precious 
good care not to put your woolly head outside 
of it, if there was a bullet or a snowflake flying 
within a mile! The best service you ever do the 
country is when you are standing behind the 
colonel’s chair in the dining-room; and that’s 
where you had better be this moment. Who do 
you suppose is attending to the company while 
you sit here looking like achild that’s seen a 
ghost, instead of remembering the credit of the 
family ?” 

Poor March, in his hour of need! If any thing 
could seem sharper to him than the glitter of a 
sword, it was the flash of Molly’s indignant 
tongue. So, a moment later, he reopened the 
dining-room door, and glided noiselessly to his 
station, holding his head as erect as he could, 
and only the corner of the handkerchief once 
more visible from the coat pocket. 

The colonel, my grandfather, was entertain- 
ing his guests as quietly, and my grandmother 
sat as serene and stately at the head of her ta- 
ble, as though no such subject as a troop of ma- 
rauders had ever forced its way into the conver- 
sation,—and their house was noted, through all 
that portion of the State, for the elegant and in- 
tellectual entertainment given there. 

So it came to pass, that, situated just midway 
between two of the most important courts, it 
proved a very convenient thing for the judges 
and lawyers, and other dignitaries, travelling on 
horseback as they did, for the most part, to turn 
off just there for a dinner or a halt over night. 

It is true, in the present confusion of things, 
my grandfather was, like every body else, as 
poor as a crow, and received his guests in a coat 
he would once have called threadbare, while my 
grandmother, presiding in her majestic sort of 
way, with ruffles and stomacher most immacu- 
late, had often passed the whole morning in 
Molly’s domains, because, though the establish- 
ment was as large as when they were the King’s 
subjects, the servants were but half as many. 

But all this made no difference to the visitors. 
They found the dinner as good, their hosts as 
much at Icisure, and the conversation as worthy 

their share in it, as in days “‘before the war.” 
To-day it was the judge of the nearest conft, 
with one or two brother lawyers, on their way 
to open the next session; and the “dry bones of 
their talk” were not yet “thrown under the 





“Dunno where you may see him,” said March, 
t all dat winter I was facin’ cold and starva- 





table,” as Molly had it, when March crept back 
: to the room. 





A MARCH IN SHAY’S REBELLION. 


‘The state of the case is this,” the little judge 
was saying—for, like some other great men, he 
looked very small, and one must know who he 
was, or they would not expect much from him— 
“the people have made a tremendous purchase, 
and have laid down a noble advance payment 
in the blood of their sons; but now that they 
find the bills are coming in for some petty re- 
mainders, they seem actually enraged, and their 
eye is so filled with these petty costs, that they 
lose sight entirely of what they have bought. 
“Why, sir,” and the judge’s squeaky voice 
went higher than ever, “I know every body is 
poor, and every body is in debt! I know the 
State is in debt, and the interest due in specie; 
and I know the towns are in debt for what they 
have advanced to soldiers, and that individuals 
are in debt, and British goods come into the 
market and drain our little specie away, and that 
men who are really poor are sued for what they 
owe to richer ones, or executions brought for 
what they owe the State. But what then? I 
ask, sir, what then?” and the judge’s gestures 
set the glasses rattling in a way that started 
March’s anxieties in a new course. “These things 
will all adjust themselves in time, and what are 
afew years of economy, and taxes, and hard 
pinches, in payment for liberty, nationality and 
a future the glory of which, I tell you, we can- 
not begin to estimate? Why, sir, it is asifa 
slave had been disenthralled and set upon a 
throne, only to whimper, and cry, and threaten 
to behead his Generals because he finds his sol- 
diers are to be paid off.” 
This was a most unusual outburst for the lit- 
tle judge, who generally sat listening to what 
was said around him, with half-shut eyes and 
with a very false appearance of being just ready 
for a nap. ; 
“Still,” said the colonel, “though the discon- 
tented are making a pretty loud outcry, just now, 
we may hope they are a small minority.” 
“T hope so,” said the judge, “I hope so; but 
for the present it is a disgrace, a disgrace to any 
country! A mob of three hundred here, and 
eight hundred there, calling themsclves insur- 
gents, and undertaking to interfere with the ses- 
sions of the court and the arbitrations of justice, 
and, worst of all, the authorities compromising 
with them! Gen. Porter letting off prisoners on 
parole, and the court pardoning rioters, and even 
the Legislature listening to their demands. And 
what is the result? Not a judge can be sure of 
taking his seat without making way through a 
regiment of them. 
“And now here is Shays, likely to appear at 
any hour of the day or night, before gentlemen’s 
houses, with a handful of his rabble, and carry 
off what he'can lay hands on, like any common 


hang him as he deserves! And all for want of 
a little firmness in the beginning! But we must 
show it now, sir, and I mean to take my seat to- 
morrow, if I have to head a thousand of militia 
to reach it!” 
This seemed to bring to the judge’s recollec- 
tion, that there was still a ride of twenty miles 
before him, and in a few moments the table was 
left to March’s trembling hands, and the horses 
ordered to the door. 
The colonel found a moment to call his wife 
aside. 
“It is an ugly time to leave you,” he said, 
“while there are rumors of Shays being about 
with hismen. But I can’t think there is any 
danger just now. He will be aiming for court, 
and I shall be much more likely to see him than 
you. Still, we can hardly tell what to expect 
when he is once in the saddle, and I wish this 
session did not call me;” and he looked anx- 
iously in her face. 
She drew herself up and returned the look 
proudly. “Do you think I should fear to open 
my door to Capt. Daniel Shays, or any other 
man who has as poor a claim to enter it as he?” 
The colonel smiled and looked relieved. “TI 
know you would wither him, if any one could, 
and there can be no positive danger. He knows 
me too well to dare arude word to my wife, 
and his only object being plunder, our purses 
will not detain him long. 
“But there is one anxiety that I can only 
leave with you. There is Burr’s patrimony. I 
thought it best, in the unsettled state of things, 
to turn it into gold, but only yesterday did the 
gold come into my hands. It is all in my desk. 
Here are the keys, and I must depend upon you 
to take care of it. Bury it, or do what you like. 
You can trust Molly in any strait;’’ and in an- 
other moment he had joined the departing com- 
pany. 
“Take care of your mistress, March,” he said, 
as that worthy held the stirrup for him. 
“Yes, sah, yes, sah; she can’t be troubled while 
March is in de house;” but the rattle of the 
colonel’s sword drowned something very like the 
chattering of teeth as he spoke, and the party 
rode away. 

Concluded next week. 

——+9>—___—_—- 
For the Companion. 
HESTER’S BREASTPIN. . 
By Elizabeth M. Coggeshall. 

Cal sat upon the well, overseeing dinner. 

“Somebody says,’”’ remarked Sarah Brent, 
when her mother was contriving for a better 
kitchen, ‘‘that a house should grow as the fam- 
ily does, and be added to according to need, not 
architecture.” 

“Precisely what limited means compel us to 
do,” replied her father. Soa part of the piazza 
was enclosed for a new room, which, as Sarah 
said, ‘made up for narrowness by taking it out 
in length.” 

“Yes, always some compensation,” answered 
Mrs. Brent. If I’d never lived on the prairie, I 
should miss knowing how handy it is to havea 
well in the middle of the kitchen.” 

“Handier now than it will be by-and-by,”’ re- 
turned Sarah. “June drops crockery and hard- 
ware down every day, and in a short time, the 
cupboard will have to be fished for—like truth.” 

To remedy this, Mr. Brent nailed a protecting 
board, with upright back, across the rear of the 
curb, which was only two feet from the cooking 
stove, The charm of this convenient shelf was 
irresistible to Cal, and as I have said, there he 
sat, ostensibly to aid the frying chicken on the 
stove. Armed with a culinary weapon of his 
own contrivance—a broken fork inserted in the 
cleft of a long stick—he alternately punched the 
chicken, and made dashes at the cat, enlivening 
the performance with a mixture of song and 
chatter: 


“*Way down upon the Sawnee ribber, 
Lib an ole gray cat; 





thief, and no one to throw him into jail and 











Six foot one way, free foot todder, 
Chick’ns make um fat,’’ 
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“Dats so, Miss pussy, marm! Low yer s’pects 
dis yer chick’n’s fizzin fur yer tickler commer- 
dation. Yer tail’s been under dat ar stove long 
’nough to cook—les sec um’s done,” with a 
poke of the fork. 

“You, Calvin!” exclaimed Sarah, from the 
pantry, “be still tormenting that cat.’’ 

“‘Lors, Miss Sarah! S’pose I’d be tormentin’? 
Hers ’mos’ done got a fit, dis yer cat has, stickin’ 
long side de stove, an’ I’s movin’ her jes’ as 
keerful.” 

June, who prided herself upon her freedom 
from what she called the “‘disyereing talk” that 
Cal had picked up from field hands, said, sharply, 

“‘What’s that you’re saying to Miss Sarah, 
you unpressable plantation darkey? ’Tend to 
your business. I smells scorch, and you clatter- 
ing like a magpipe.” 

“A magpipe! O, jolly!’ and in his delight at 
his mother’s mistake, Cal threw back his head, 
and tossed up his feet, when crack! went the 
board behind him, and over went the boy, turn- 
ing a complete somerset as his woolly head hit 
the windlass. 

Catching at the rope, his weight jerked the 
bucket off its shelf, and with a noisy clanking of 
chain, both started down the well. 

Sarah screamed, and June dropped the toma- 
toes she was skinning, into a keg of soft soap 
that stood conveniently near. 

Fortunately, Mr. Brent and his men had just 
come in from work, and with a simultaneous 
rush across the piazza, they seized the whizzing 
handle, and wound up the terrified child before 
he had touched the water. As Mr. Brent lifted 
him over the front of the well-curb, June, with 
the exclamation, “‘perdikerlous!’”’ gave him one 
cuff on the side of his head, and went on attend- 
ing to the dinner. 

“Jolly!” exclaimed Calvin, looking himself 
over, “ef I haint done los’ my old shoe.” 

“More than that,” said Mr. Brent, who was 
peering into the well, “‘your cream’s gone, June. 
See here!” and he pulled up a rope with the bail 
of a bucket only dangling from it. 

“All for this sasperating nig;” and June cuffed 
Cal on the other side of his head. 

“Come, June,” said Mr. Brent, good-naturedly, 
“Jet the boy alone. He couldn’t help it, and the 
well ought to be cleaned out, anyway. I'll send 
for Pratt; he’ll soon doctor it.” 

The next morning, Pratt came with his assis- 
tants, and after several hours’ work, finally left 
the water flowing purely over the rock that formed 
the bottom of the well. Meantime, Cal was 
holding jubilee among the variety of articles that 
had been drawn up. Besides the cream bucket 
and the shoe, there were tin dippers and cups 
enough, Sarah thought, to start atin shop; sau- 
cers, plates, towels, forks, even a tin horse and 
wagon, some little child had probably thrown in. 

“Lucky its owner didn’t follow it,” said Mrs. 
Brent, who stood on the piazza, laughing at the 
odd medley. “What do you keep on hunting 
for, Cal? those last pailfuls are only sand and 
mud.” 

‘Done got a prime poke, anyway,” said Cal, 
holding out to Sarah something he had found 
in a pail of sediment. 

Sarah snatched it, eagerly. “O, mother! O, 
father! See here! Poor Het’s breastpin, she 
lost fifteen years ago!”’ 

‘€t isn’t possible!” 

“But it is; and only the pin corroded, the gold 
bands are just as bright as ever.”’ 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Mr. Brent, as he 
took the pin from Sarah, and turned it over and 
over. “I wonder what Aunt Bethiah will say, 
now.” 

“Say! the mean old—there! I can’t help it. 
If she’d died before this was found, I’d never for- 
given her.” 


“Sarah, Sarah!” said her father, reprovingly, 
but laughing, in spite of himself, at her indigna- 


tion. 


Aunt Bethiah was one of the sort of people 
who consider children superfluous impertinen- 
ces, and who hold themselves bound to resent 
She had been the ty. 
rant of Mr. Brent’s orphan boyhood, and the 
terror of his baby sister, Hester, who was only 
four years old when her brother was married. 
They had formed one household till Hester was 


the fact of their being. 


nearly twelve, and Sarah seven, when a disagree- 
ment that occurred on account of this very 
breastpin, decided Mr. Brent to insist upon tak- 
ing the entire guardianship of Hester, and Aunt 
Bethiah, in consequence, found another ‘home, 
greatly to the relief of the family. 

The pin—a small jet cross, with gold bands— 
had belonged to Hester’s mother, and had been 
promised her as her own on her tenth birthday. 

Aunt Bethiah saw fit to redeem her promise 
only so far as to bring out the ornament on spe- 
cial occasions, denying the child all real pleas- 
ure in its possession. One day, Hester had ven- 


As Mr. Brent said, “It was the girl’s property, 
and she should not be scolded for its loss.” 
Aunt Bethiah knew how to punish without 
scolding. She was simply incredulous, and 
showed by her whole manner, and tone of voice, 
that “she wasn’t to be made to believe that pin 
was in the well.” 

She questioned the school girls when they 
came to see Hester, till the poor girl felt to her 
fingers’ ends that her aunt expected to see the 
pin on one of her companions. Did she receive 
some little gift from a playmate, Aunt Bethiah 
sniffed her private impression, that the pin had 
been bartered for it. 

Worse still, she implied doubt of Hester's 
word on every occasion, till, kept continually 
galled and tortured, the girl bid fair to become 
sullen, and really deceitful in self-defence. 

Then Mrs. Brent interfered, and deciding 
that the house was too small, asked her husband 
to choose between herself and the children as 
tenants, or Aunt Bethiah, which he did not find 
it difficult to do. 

“So after fifteen years, my truthfulness is vin- 
dicated,”’ wrote Hester, upon the receipt of her 
breastpin. ‘John says I stand up straighter, and 
‘fly around like a parched pea,’ and laughs at me 
for caring what such—I won’t repeat his adjec- 
tives—as Aunt Bethiah thought. But he can- 
not understand what it is to a sensitive child to 
rest under an imputation from which its whole 
nature shrinks. Aunt Bethiah was always say- 
ing she hoped so and so ‘would be a lesson to 
me.’ I’m quite sure her treatment in this mat- 
ter has been a lesson, and I mean my two chil- 
dren shall profit by their mother’s suffering. If 
you want to teach deceitfulness, make a child 
feel that you have no confidence in him. A boy 
treated constantly as if he was a rascal, is very 
likely to mature into a bad man.” 

“Hester has written to Aunt Bethiah,’’ said 
Mr. Brent, as he folded his sister’s letter. “I 
should think she’d be exceedingly mortified.” 
“Not she,” replied Mrs. Brent. ‘People who 
stick to their prejudices, because they are their 
own, are not to be converted by one defeat.” 
Sure enough! “Found that pin, have they?” 
said Aunt Bethiah. “I always mistrusted that 
young one might have thrown it into the well 
to spite me.” 


—~<2> 
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For the Companion. 
JAMES’ WIFE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 


“Well, I declare! If there aint a letter from 
our James!’ said Miss Penelope Stanley, as she 
stood in the doorway of a rustic cottage, looking 
down on the postscript of the missive in her hand. 
“Why, what’s to happen, I wonder? Three 
years he haint been to see his old mother, though, 
to be sure, he’s sent money reg’lar, and only 
twicet a year he’s writ. This is the fust for 
seven or eight months, I reckon, and the poorold 
soul never blames him for’t, either. ’T wouldn’t 
do for him to be my son, gittin’ rich, and despis- 
ing his poor relations, and never comin’ to see 
me. Mercy! I couldn’t tech his money if he 
hadn’t any more respect for me ’n that. I’d go 
out washing, fust. S’pose I sh’ll have the readin’ 
of it—poor old soul! Her eyes is gittin’ dim, 
and she’ll excuse him, as usual.” 


always trotted—into the pleasant little parlor, 


samine, and at one of which sat a cheery, prim 


for three years. 


errand boy, at the age of twenty-three. 


home for three years. 
herself. 
year since he had made his last visit. 


I hope he is coming soon to see us.” 


want me to read it.” 





tured to take it from the bureau, where her aunt 





had carelessly left it, and to put it on, and pro-| lope, read it. 
bably in her haste had not fastened it securely, | news comes from my James.” 
for in stooping over the well, a few minutes af- | 
ter, it had dropped from her collar into the of snuff, which, I am sorry to say, she was in the 
water. | habit of doing, pulled her cap strings, smoothed 


But | 


Miss Penelope trotted through the hall—she 
about whose windows clambered the yellow jes- 


little old lady, knitting a pair of blue woollen 
socks, six pairs of which she sent, with the ap- 
proach of every winter, as regularly as the sea- 
son came, to her son in the far-distant city, the 
son who, old Penelope said, had not been home 


When Daniel left the farm, he was a boy of 
thirteen; that was nearly fifteen years before. 
He had never liked the country, or cared much 
for books, but the germ of a successful business 
man was latent within him, and he became a 
partner in the store where he first went as an 


Since that time, his visits had been less fre- 
quent, but it was not true that he had not been 
Miss Penelope forgot 
It was, however, rather more than a 


“A letter from my James!” exclaimed the old 
lady, with a sunny smile, as Miss Penelope fell 
into the low chair beside her. ‘The dear boy! 


“Yes, a letter from Jeemes; and I s’pose you 


“Of course I do, Penelope. My eyes are too 
poor for writing, this many a day. Yes, Pene- 


It’s never any thing but good 


So Penelope settled her spectacles, took a pinch 


out her check apron, and began, in her steady, 
monotonous voice: 


“Dear MoTHER,—It’s an age since I’ve writ- 
ten you, isn’t it?—more shame for me. But 
then, I have been so busy! It seems to me that 
every moment of my time is taken up; and you 
know I wanted you to come on and be made a 
lady of, several years ago. But I don’t blame 
you for wanting to stay by the little homestead. 
It is a sweet place for those who like the coun- 
try, which you know I never did. 

“However, I have not forgotten your good 
| counsel, and your old-fashioned talks to me, so 
| [have tried, in the midst of all my money-get- 
ting, not to go wrong, but to be a ‘good boy.’ 
can see you now, standing in your little cottage- 
door, I, a mere lad, going off to seek my fortune. 
I can hear you now, as you called after me,— 

“ ‘Be a good boy, James! Wherever you go, 
try to be good!’ 

“Well, strange to tell, the child who came to 
the city has tried to be good, and finds himself 
on the road to wealth—wealth in which you 
shall share, dear mother, one way or another, all 
your life long. 

“But this much only for an introduction. I 
am going to be married. I have waited long, 
but I think to some purpose. I shall marry the 
daughter of the head of the firm with which I am 
connected. She has not been long from school, 
but she has a wise little head, for all that, and is 
a wise little woman. 

“Now, this wife of mine that is to be, insists 
upon my coming home for a June visit, and tak- 
ing her with me. She wants to see my nice little 
mother, and, as she has scarcely ever been in the 
country in her life, never since she was a little 
child, I think she will enjoy the dear old place. 
I tell her the cherries will be ripe, and the roses in 
full bloom. With this, I send vou some money to 
fix up my old room a little. Perhaps it wants a 
carpet, or curtains, or something, and I think 
you will find the amount sufficient.” 


Thus far Miss Penelope having read, she drew 
along breath, pushed her ‘specs’ up on the yel- 
low fronts, and ejaculated,— 
“Well, I never!” 
“Dear boy!’ said the old lady, placidly, 
he’ll be here by June.” 
“And bring that young city flirt here!” ex- 
claimed Miss Penelope. 
“You shouldn’t give such names to folks, 
Penny,” said the old lady, reprovingly. “My 
son wouldn’t choose a flirt,”’ she added, with dig- 
nity. 
“Well, I don’t know,” snapped Penelope, who 
ruled the house and its mistress. “Some men 
do—git taken in, monstrously. A city gal just 
from school, and an heiress, into the bargain! 
The idea of her coming out here into this little 
button of a house! What could possess her? I 
der say this room aint a mite larger than one 0’ 
her closets; and she’ll bring ninety-six trunks, 
that’ll fill the house up, and the barn, too. I’ve 
read of sich; and how we’re ever a going to make 
things nice enough for her, I can’t think, with 
her hity tity ways.” 
“You don’t know as she’s got hity tity ways, 
Penny,” said the old lady, anxiously; for Pene- 
lope’s tirade had made heruneasy. “And if she 
has, why, she’ll be James’ wife, and we must 
make the best of it.” 
“You can’t think what high-flown creeters 
them city gals is,’’ continued Penelope, quite 
happy at having made somebody uncomforta- 
ble; “I’ve seen ’em, and I know their ways. 
They look down upon everybody a little less well 
off than themselves, and make fun of every thing 
that isn’t like what they’ve been used to. It’s 
awful, the way they go on! And then, their 
dress—well, one fashionable dressed one of ’em 
’d fill thisroom! But then, don’t look distressed 
about it; I'll fix her. And if we do the best we 
can, the best can’t do better.” 
“And, Penny, you will have to see to the room. 
It must be furnished all new. I can’t well get 
up stairs, now, you know.” 
“And he might ’a’ thought o’ that; but never 
you mind; I’ll see to the hull of it. Don’t you 
give yourself no manner of trouble,” said Pene- 
lope, and then she finished the letter. 
“She shall see’t J aint afraid of her,” muttered 
the ancient spinster, as she went about her house- 
hold duties; “no young minx ever yet put me 
down, with her airs and flighty manners, nor 
never yet will, if I know myself;” and loftily and 
serenely she fortified herself against the coming 
conflict. 
Penelope took charge of the furnishing. The 
little room soon rejoiced in a gaudy Brussells, 
one figure of which almost covered it. The white 
bed-curtains were exchanged for French chintz, 
of a staring pattern; the same material, with an 
added border of crimson, replacing the muslin 
window-shades. 
The’ poor little room seemed spreading its 
wings, preparatory to flying out of the window. 


“so 


Miss Penelope had it all her own way, and great 


—_——_—_—___, 


were ushered up stairs, among them the minis- 
ter’s wife. 


“If that don’t take em down!” said Penelope, 


with grim satisfaction ; and her visitors generally 
replied that they should think it might; suppress. ~ 
ing their sthiles, if they could, till they had left 


the house. 


Well, the time flew on. Penelope had baked 


a bushel of crullers, and made a jar of cherry- 


sauce, as she called it, and numerous small 
mountains of gold, and silver, and fruit cake, for 
the delectation of her visitors, all the time dilat- 
ing upon the faults and follies of city folks, 
*specially heiresses, till the poor old mother really 
dreaded the arrival of her new daughter. 

At last the day came round, and the old green 
stage stopped at the garden gate. 

“QO, the lilacs!”’ cried the young wife, as James 
came along the narrow, well known path. 
“Why, James, every thing is just perfect!” and 
the next moment, the old lady was surprised at 
feeling a pair of soft arms about her neck, and 
kisses fresh and sweet upon her faded cheeks, 
“James was always talking about his mother,” 
she said, when, in a fresh, spotless, white dress, 
she seated herself in the low chair, by the old 
mother’s side. “I knew you must be sweet, and 
kind, and good, just asI find you.” 

“Why, she’s a bit of a thing, without hoops, 
or a thingumboble on her head, or nothing of 
the sort,”’ muttered Penelope, as she wended her 
way tothe kitchen. ‘“‘I declare, if she aint more 
like a country girl than any of the creeters about 
here, enough sight!” 

And James’ mother took such comfort with 
her new little daughter, finding that she had not 
brought city fashions, or ways that were any- 
thing but innocent and natural with her. 

To be sure, James and his little wife never 
went in Penelope’s room, as they called it, with- 
out a hearty laugh at the incongruous colors and 
shapes; but she, good, fussy soul, never knew. 
If she had, I am not sure but she would have 
forgiven every thing, she grew so fond of James’ 
wife. 

“T’m going to make him come out here every 
summer and every winter,” the blooming little 
matron said, as they prepared for their depart- 
ure; and she kept her word. James and his 
bonny wife paid two visits a year to the little 
country home, as long as the good mother lived; 
and it so happened that she fell on sleep during 
one of these pleasant intervals, and her eyes were 
closed by James’ wife. 
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For the Companion. 
MINDING HIS OWN BUSINESS. 
Andy Wyer was a hand-weaver, with a large 
family, and a small house, which he rented, on 
the outskirts of a small village, known as Kutts- 
town. He was a temperate, hard-working Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman, yet, with all his efforts, 
could just, apparently, keep his head above wa- 
ter, and manage to achieve the negative decency 
of not coming on the parish. 
People wondered, when they took the trouble 
to think of him at all, how it was that he got 
along, and made both ends meet. His numer- 
ous boys and girls were all brought up to weave, 
and they had looms enough in the house, to keep 
them all busy. The smaller tow-heads had their 
tasks, too, and they were dutifully performed. 
It was a well-ordered family, considering they 
kept no help. They worked all day, all of them, 
and were always at it, like bees, from early in 
the morning till bedtime. Their schooling and 
education were by no means neglected. In this 
respect, they were fully up to their neighbors. 
While at work, one was often reading for the 
improvement and entertainment of the rest. The 
Bible and the newspaper were perused intelli- 
gently, with the usual results upon their minds 
and opinions in regard to the topics of the day 
and the affairs of life. 

But they were called poor, and the honest 
Dutchman had not the slightest care to be called 
any thing else. He had such a quiet way of 
minding his own business in his own way ; wore 
his old coat and his old cap year after year; never 
seemed to have any thing new, or any thing else 
worth speaking of; an unobtrusive nobody, 
whom no one knew except as “old Andy,” § 
nickname which every smart child knows the 
full meaning of. 

His wife, Polly, was as quiet and plodding as her 
husband; a healthy, cheerful, domestic mother 
of his children, and emphatically a “help meet 
for him.” But then they were so poor, and 
lived in such a smal! way, that they were not 
deemed fit associates by the farmers’ families, 
much less by the privileged classes whose resi- 
dences were on Main Street, with a yarden in 
front. 

Years rolled by, bringing changes to every 
body and every thing. But Andy, to all appeal 
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was still the same “‘poor body,” and while his 
health lasted, would probably keep himself and 
wife out of the poor-house. The children, in 
case any thing happened to the parents, could 
go out to service, and earn their “board and 
clothes;” those two inexorable items that the 
poorest must work out, somehow, for the privi- 
lege of living on the top of theearth. The im- 
pudent tenacity with which the lower classes per- 
sist in keeping above ground, their rude appetite 
for food, and theirimpertinence in being so hap- 
py, Withal, seems to some people a sore evil un- 
der the sun. Especially in a country like ours, 
where money “‘makes the man, the want of it the 
fellew,” those who pay only a poll tax have no 
social claim upon real estate and property hold- 


Ss. 

"on day, Andy was leaning back on the wood- 
en settle by the fireplace, reading his newspaper 
aloud, advertisements and all, as was his usual 
habit, when he started up. “Polly, my dear!” 

“Well, Andy, what is it?” 

“The Kuhl place is to be sold at auction— 
sheriff’s sale—two weeks from to-day. We must 
have that place. What do you say?” 

“Yes, Andy, I say so, too, if it goes low 
enough. Wedon’t want to pay too much forit.” 

“Certainly not. I reckon ’twould be best to go 
out there to-day, and look it over a bit.” 

This was one of the best farms in York county 
in those days, when such kind of property was 
considered an enviable independence. Two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, under good cultiva- 
tion, with all the buildings and outbuildings, 
stock and tools complete and in good order. 

The time arrived, and everybody, far and near, 
arrived, also, at the sale. The bidding was not 
spirited, and the property was knocked off— 
going, going, gone! To whom? What name? 
—Andy Wyer—and fifty dollars, cash down, to 
bind the sale. 

“Fifty dollars!’ the whisper went round. 
“Where in the world did he get so much money? 
He must have borrowed it from some foolish 
person.” 

When the surprise occasioned by his assurance 
had subsided, they were still more astonished to 
find that the auctioneer considered it a bona fide 
trade. 

A certain well-to-do farmer who meant to have 
the place, and had the moncy lying idle in the 
bank to pay for it, came to the new purchaser 
and offered him one hundred dollars for his day’s 

work, and take the farm off his hands. 

“No, I think I will keep it,’ was the reply. 

After trying other sums without success, the 
farmer began to think that perhaps Andy might 
have a little money stowed away, after all, and 
offered to lend him half the purchase money, and 
take a mortgage to secure it. 

“Well,” said Andy, “ifI can’t do any better, 
I will think of it.” 

But he had enough to think of in counting out 
his hoards of silver and gold pieces, and in get- 
ting his warranty deed and a bill of sale. 

When every thing was arranged satisfactorily, 
he moved his household effects, including the 
looms, and took full possession. It was not long 
before ‘old Andy” was forgotten in the new “Mr. 
Wyer,” the owner of one the most comfortable 
estates of the region. 

His now interesting family had no difficulty in 
finding a place in society; and those who never 
knew of their existence were desirous of being 
on familiar terms. The habit of minding their 
own business, and keeping their own counsel, 
worked as well in their new position as in their 
former one; and the industry and thrift that 
made so much out of a little, expanded in a wider 
field of development into wealth. The Wyers 
still reside there, highly respected, as among the 
worthiest families of that section of the State. 

——_+o———_—- 
For the Companion. 


ARRESTED BY THE COMMUNE. 

Among the crowds of tourists who flocked to Paris 
after the capitulation was a young American named 
Paul Everton, who was anxious to visit the city that 
had stood so famous a siege, to see the population 
that had gone to the very verge of starvation, and 
also to witness the proceedings of the triumphant 
Prussians. 

He found much to interest him, and remained for 
some time. Then the Communist insurrection took 
place, and hosts of frightened peorle fled, but Ever- 
ton still remained. 

Then the second siege began, and the bombard- 
ment took place, and the shells fell into the city and 
great numbers of people left, but Everton still re- 
mained. 

Sights, and sounds, and scenes enough there cer- 
tainly were to fill the soul with the highest excite- 
ment. A city where every man was a soldier, where 
every wheeled car was an artillery wagon, where 
women and children watched the descending shells, 
and picked up the fragments as they exploded, where 
the horrors of a bombardment were adopted as part 


One day, Everton, in the course of his rambles 
about the town, found himself near one of the rail- 
way stations. The flight from Paris still continued, 
for the last days of the siege were supposed to be 
approaching, and every one knew that the Commune 
was desperate, and if they fell they would fall like 
Samson, and try to pull down the fabric of the State 
with them in their ruin. 

The crowd was even larger than usual, and Evers 
ton walked over to the station-house, and mingled 
with it. He found an immense number of national 
guards, who were bullying the people in a most un- 
merciful manner. 

As Everton stood looking on, several men were 
dragged past him who seemed like very decent, re- 
spectable sort of people, and made him wonder in 
what way they had given offence to the Commune. 
But he did not have very long time for wonder or 
conjecture. As he stood there he found himself sud- 
denly seized, and hastily turning, saw a scowling sol- 
dier on each side of him. 

“What is this for?” asked Everton, in French, 
“You are conscripted.” 
“Conscripted? Nonsense. 
zen.” 

“Bah! Monsieur is a Frenchman,” said the man, 
with a grin. 

“TI tell you Tam an American. Take me to the 
American Minister, and you will see.’’ 

“O yes,” said the other, with a grin. ‘Come 
along with us. We'll take you. Come along.” 
Everton was overwhelmed. Against such ruffians 
as these resistance was worse than useless. Armed 
to the teeth, with their chassepots loaded, and with 
their long sabre bayonets fixed, they would have 
killed him remorselessly, if he had made the slight- 
est attempt to oppose them. He cast a look over the 
crowd to see if there was any one whom he knew, 
by whom he could communicate with his friends,— 
but no familiar face appeared,—and he had nothing 
to do but to go with his captors. 

The two villains who had seized him belonged to 
the scum and dregs of the populace, and seemed like 
convicts escaped from prison. They seemed to know 
perfectly well that he was an American, and to take 
a fiendish pleasure in the idea. 

They led him until at length they reached a large 
building that looked like an old warehouse. Here 
they made him enter. A courtyard was inside, 
where some miserable recruits, recently seized, like 
himself, as far as appearances went, were being 
drilled. 

Here, in the open court-yard, Everton had to un- 
dress, put on the Communist uniform, after which 
he was at once required to take his place with the 
squad who were at drill, and go through the exer- 
cise with them. 

Here Everton was kept for about a week, to all in- 
tents and purposes a prisoner, being drilled inces- 
santly, and supplied with only the coarsest food. At 
the end of that time, he was marched out with the rest 
of his miserable squad, all of whom proved to be 
wretches arrested on the eve of flight, torn from their 
wives or families, and now almost broken-hearted 
with anxiety. With these he was brought into ac- 
tion. The troops did not behave well under fire. His 
own squad were not put in any conspicuous place, 
but one of them fell, nevertheless. That one was the 
lieutenant, who had made himself detestable by his 
abominable cruelty; and he fell by a bullet fired by 
the man who stood next Everton,—a man who, a few 
days before, had been torn by that lieutenant from 
the side of his wife and his little boy as they were 
trying toescape. No one but Everton noticed the act. 

After this, there was a confused retreat, and all the 
regiment fell into disorder. On being driven back 
into the city, they became scattered. Everton took 
advantage of this to seek escape. Not knowing 
where he was going, he went through by-streets, and 
tried to keep near the walls. 

His true course would have been to go back in his 
uniform boldly to his hotel, and there resume his 
proper dress, in which, if he wished to escape, he 
might hate done so. But he was confused, and the 
horror which he felt at his uniform was so intense 
that his only desire was to get out of it. 

He threw away his gun, dropped his hat, slipped 
off his coat, and then walked along, waiting for some 
opportunity to get out of the city. 

Of course, all these things only served to make him 
an object of suspicion. If he had been a dirty, rag- 
ged ruffian, he might have passed, but being a gen- 
tleman, with coarse Communist trousers and gaiters, 
in his shirt-sleeves, he could not hope to avoid no- 
tice. And soit was that at length, as he emerged 
from a gloomy street, into which he had shrunk, and 
attempted to cross an open space which adjoined the 
fortification, he stumbled upon a Communist guard, 
by whom he was at once arrested. 

They questioned him fiercely. He returned evasive 
replies, telling them that he was an American, and 
that he had been fighting for the Commune. 

They scouted the idea. He an American? Bah! 
He fight forthe Commune? Absurd! Helied! He 
was a spy—a traitor—a Prussian—or a Versaillist, 
which was worse! 

With terrible imprecations, they seized him and 
dragged him to a house near by, telling him that, 
before morning, he would be tried and shot. 

Here Everton would have given himself up to grief 
and despair, but other feelings were excited within 
him, for all around were the sounds of a great 
cannonade, and overhead he saw the flight of shells. 
Below, he saw among his captors signs of the most 
intense excitement, and gradually became aware of 
the fact that his own recent participation in the fight 
was but part of a vast movement. He learned now 
that the Versaillists were attacking the city on every 


I’m an American citi- 





of the daily routine of common life,—such was the 
astonishing spectacle which Paris presented. 


side, and that this was the last effort of the Commune 


Time passed. Hewas forgotten. His guards wan- 
dered away. People were wild with excitement. 
Soldiers rushed madly to and fro across the open 
place. Then there came the rush of retreating Com, 
munists, and then the rush of pursuing Versaillists. 
Not yet was Everton safe. The danger from the 
Communists was over, but there now awaited hima 
fresh danger from the Versaillists, who, in the flush 
of victory and of vengeance, showed a remorseless 
and indiscriminate cruelty to all that fell in their 
way. 

Everton therefore waited anxiously in his quarters, 
until, at length, his room, with all the others, was 
burst open by the victorious Versaillists. Most for- 
tunately, he fell into considerate hands. His story 
was believed, and he was set free. He feels, how- 
ever, that he paid dearly for gratifying his curiosity 
by remaining in Paris, and that his experience was a 
costly one, 
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YOUTH. 
Linger yet upon the hour 
of the green leaf and the flower; 


Art thou happy? For thy sake 
Do the birds their music make— 
Birds with golden plumes that bring 
Sunshine from a distant spring. 
For thine eyes the roses grow 
Red as sunset, white as snow, 
And the bees are gathering gold 
Ere the winter hours come cold. 
Flowers are Raye the wild-wood, 
Art thou weary of thy childhood? 
Break not its enchanted reign,— 
Such life never knows again. 

Miss LANDOR. 





For the Companion. 


HUNTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
A Fight with a Lynx. 
About fifty miles west of Hermitage Bay, a river 
of perhaps two-thirds the size of the Merrimac, 
flows down from the interior of Newfoundland into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On the maps it has no 
name, and the Indian name has escaped me. The 
telegraph company found it necessary to bridge this 
stream, both for the transportation of material and 
for the purpose of keeping an open road along the 
line. 
“While here,” said Barclay, ‘“‘we had a log camp, 
an unusual luxury with us. Generally we had 
camped with nothing more than a common shelter- 
tent and a shake-down of hemlock boughs. But 
this bridge-work took a number of weeks, and in ad- 
dition to that, we cut and brought to the road sev- 
eral thousand telegraph poles from the woods above. 
Our gang was here over a month. 
“Our next move was six miles further on. We 
had quite atime moving all our pots and kettles, 
blankets and tools. Many little things were over- 
looked in the hurry, and among the rest Jaques and 
Lleft our box of percussion-caps tucked away ina 
chink between the logs. We were kept pretty busy, 
and having no occasion to use our rifles, did not miss 
the caps until three or four nights after, when a deer 
ran past our fire. Jaques rushed into the tent to 
get his gun, and then found that the caps were miss- 
ing. As our guns were the only ones in the party, 
not one of the men had caps; so the next evening, 
after work, Jaques and I started to go back to the 
old camp for the cap-box. 
“We had only to follow the road we had made; 
and as the guns were useless without caps, we went 
unarmed and with only a couple of stout sticks. 
“For the first three miles it was daylight. But the 
twilight gradually faded out, and darkness settled 
over the forest. The various prowlers of the wilder- 
ness began their cries. Bears, sallying out on a noc- 
turnal spree, were calling to each other. Wild-cats 
were uttering their snarling cries, and there were 
other sounds and screams we did not recognize. 
Perhaps these primeval wilds contain creatures hith- 
erto unknown to naturalists. 
“Occasionally, the crashing of brush would tell 
where some struggle was going on, or some unlucky 
deer had been run down. But amid all the hubbub, 
there was but one sound we really cared for— 
the dreadful howling call of the black wolf. Fully 
a third larger than the gray wolf of tie United 
States, and always rabid from hunger, there is noth- 
ing the creature will hesitate to attack. Once we 
thought we distinguished it in the distance, and 
listened breathlessly. It was not repeated. 
“Nothing but a “screamer,” (wild-cat) I guess,’ 
said Jaques. And with a feeling of relief we went on. 
“The moon began to look over the hills in front 
of us, casting a dim light on the dark spruce-tops, 
and revealing the jagged outlines of the huge stumps 
we had removed from the road, and which lay piled 
along our path. 
“We had entered the river valley, and were ap- 
proaching the bridge, when an unusually loud crack- 
ling of the underbrush alittle ahead, caused us to 
stop, lest we should run too close upon some passing 
bear. A moment later, we saw an animal come out 
into the road, followed by another and another, till 
there were, I thought, five or six sniffing about 
where the fresh earth had been turned up. 
“‘They can’t be wolves, can they?’ muttered 
Jaques. 
“ ‘Hardly black enough for wolves,’ said I. 
““They are wild-cats, then,’ remarked Jaques. 
‘But I never knew of their going in packs.’ 
“The creatures still continued to smell about in 
the path. 
“‘«Shoo-00!’ yelled Jaques, running forward and 
stamping to frighten them. 
“The animals jumped back and drew themselves 
up like cats, when suddenly started by a dog. I 
thonght I heard aspit. We could see their eyes 





to repel them. 


“Wild-cats !’ exclaimed Jaques. ‘Let’s stone cm!’ 
“Searching in the dirt we gathered up several 
knots and stones, and began throwing them and 
shouting. There was a great spitting and snarling 
and the animals all left the path save one. This one, 
which seemed larger and fiercer than the others, 
stood his ground, with raised back and flashing eyes. 
We threw more stones. Several hithim. But they 
merely drew forth a gruff spit, accompanied by a 
strong odor of feline wrath. He would not turn out 
of the path. 

“Come on!’ exclaimed Jaques, grasping his stick 
(a stout horn-beam sapling). ‘We'll see if he won't 
budge.’ 

“With our clubs raised to strike, we cautiously 
moved towards him. 

“Get out of this! Get out, you rascal!’ yelled 
Jaques. 

“But the beast only crouched in the attitude of 
springing. 

“We were within ten feet, when, poising itself an 
instant, the animal leaped at me. I sprang back. 
It came to the ground at my feet. Jaques struck 
with all his might at its head, and the creature 
turned upon him. I then dealt it a stunning blow. 
Jaques hit it again, almost at the same moment. 
“This last blow seemed to render it harmless, and 
we speedily killed it. 

“Quite a chap,’ said Jaques, taking hold of one 
of its hind legs and raising it partially. ‘He’s heavy, 
and must weigh nearly a hundred pounds. Just see 
what a big, round head!’ 

“The head was, I think, fully as large as a man’s, 
and nearly as round. The ears were erect and tas- 
selled with tufts of black hairs. The legs were stout, 
and the toes armed with strong claws. As nearly as 
I could tell in the darkness, the fur was a light gray. 
Iremember that the tail was very short, not more 
than five or six inches long. 

“As we came back, after having secured our cap- 
box from the old camp, we commenced skinning the 
animal. I have always been sorry we did not com- 
plete what we then begar?’ But we had only our 
jack-knives. It was rather dark, too, and Jaques 
thought it would not pay. From the ears and tail I 
think it must have been a species of lynx. 

“These animals were very plenty all along our 
line of work. 

“About a week after this rencontre, I was sent 
ahead, one afternoon, to look out a good spot for 
our next camp. We intended to move the next 
morning. I was obliged to go a little farther than 
usual to find water, and it was dusk before I had 
chosen a site and started back for the camp. Some- 
how, darkness always brought a strange feeling with 
itin these solitudes; a curious sense of wild loneli- 
ness. 

“Gun in hand, I hurried to get back. My way 
lay across one of those singular ‘belts of wind- 
falls,” made by the passage of a tornado through the 
forest. For many miles these belts may be traced in 
narrow tracks—often not more than a dozen rods in 
width—along which the greater part of the trees are 
either uprooted, or lean over. Many were broken 
off half way from the top, and had lodged in the 
tops of others. 

“It requires no little patience to work across these 
tracks. Sometimes the prostrate trunks will be so 
piled up and entangled, that it is only by alternate- 
ly climbing and creeping, that one can get through. 
“TI had nearly crossed the track, and was passing 
under a broken pine trunk, when a slight rustle and 
a sound as of claws on bark, caught my ear. Glanc- 
ing quickly up, my eyes met the glaring orbs of a 
lynx, not five feet above my head. The creature lay 
stretched out, with its head on one side, looking 
down. 

“Even in my brief glance, I received an indelible 
impression of its long, white claws clutching the 
dark, rough bark. To say that I jumped, would but 
faintly express the swiftness with which I darted 
from under that tree! I remember finding myself, 
in a most inexplicable manner, several rods from it. 
Gaining the cover of a large hemlock, | looked back, 
There Jay the cat, eyeing me demurely, expressing 
neither fear nor hate. I was about to shoot the 
creature, when the thought occurred, that as he had 
let me pass unmolested, when he might easily have 
dropped upon my head, it would be rather mean to 
take such an advantage of his clemency. 

“So Llet down the hammer of my rifle, and left 
him to wait and watch for some passing carribou.”’ 


——__+or-—-——————— 
A LION TALE. 


Who has not read or heard the tale of Androclus 
and the lion?—how he extracted a thorn from the 
lion’s foot and the royal beast showed his gratitude 
by licking his benefactor’s hand? It seems a pity 
to throw discredit on such a pleasing story, but sci- 
ence is ruthless in such matters. It would be a se- 
vere manner of showing regard, for a lion to lick a 
man’s hand—a worse “‘licking’’ than school-boys get. 
Natural history teaches us that the lion’s tongue is 
set with sharp points, inclining backwards, like 
thorns, so that he could not draw his tongue across 
a hand without tearing away the skin. If you will 
go toa menagerie and listen to the king of beasts 
tearing his meat away from the bone with his tongue, 
you will understand what a rasping instrument this 
is. If Androclus had his hand treated in this man- 
ner, it was like removing the thorn from the lion’s 
foot to tear his own hand with it. 

Lions have to eat so much that they cannot be 
very particular as to the taste of their food. Their 
sense of taste must be very small, for the nerve 
which ministers to this sense is no larger than that 
of a middle-sized dog. They belong to the same 





giow and flash in the dim light. 


species as the cat, but their sense of hearing is not 
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80 acute. The Bushmen, knowing that they are not 
easily awaked, try to catch them napping. When 
they are quite young the lion-cubs mew like cats; 
on attaining the age when children begin to talk, 
they begin to roar, and then also their mane begins 
to grow, and they try to look fierce. 

The ancients believed that the lion lashed himself 
into fury with his tail. To finish our tale with the 
tip ofa lion’s, there seems to be some point in this. 
One naturalist at least has discovered a prickle at 
the end of the leonine appendage, which mnst spur 
the animal on to madness, if he uses it on himself. 

——__+@9—___—_. 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 

From a Correspondent. 
“Vriendschap en Gezellschap.” 

Come! Dinner is over, and though it is near- 
ly six o’clock in the afternoon, there is time 
enough to take a walk through the queer streets 
of this queer town of Amsterdam. As I opened 
the great door of the hotel, a man in a blue coat 
with brass buttons stepped forward, took off his 
cap, and said, politely,— 

“Have a carriage, sir?” 

“No, thank you. I prefer to walk.” 

“Have a guide, sir?’’ 

“No. I can find my way, thank you.” 

“Going to the streets, are you? It’s a pleas- 
ant walk along the canals. Fine evening fora 
walk, sir.” 

Very polite! This is somewhat better than the 
New York way of thrusting you into a carriage 
in spite of yourself. So the porter, finding I 
want nothing of him, sits down and takes to his 
Dutch paper. When I come back he will be as 
polite again, and when I leave the hotel he will 
hold out his hand for some money, and expect 
me to pay him for his,politeness! 

It is but a few steps to the main street. The 
street is broad, has well-kept sidewalks, and is 
filled with carriages and teams. Ah, here are the 
canal and the bridge. The road-way rises slight- 
ly at the bridge, making a little slope on both 
sides. In the centre of the bridge is the wooden 
draw, opposite which the steamer waited so long 
to pass through. There is an iron railing along 
the sidewalk, so that we can go to the edge and 
look down. There are no steamers insight. From 
the spot where I stand I can look far up the ca- 
nal into the open country. This canal is really 
a river, called the Amstel. It flows into the 
Zuyder Zee just where the city stands. The 
Dutch have built dykes on both sides of it, so 
that it looks like acanal. When it meets the 
city it divides into arms or canals, that run 
around or through the city in every direction. 
The water flows through the streets, and finally 
escapes into the bay called the Y—pronounced I 
—opposite the town. 





There isa barge coming. 
of every kind, and has a sign painted in blue let- 
ters on its side, which reads in Dutch, “Haar- 
lemer Ep... :eg”” This boat is a railway team, 


It is full of goods 


a sort offloating job wagon. “ aarlemer Spoor- 
weg’’ means Haarlem steamway. 

In place of horses, there are two men who have 
long poles, with which they push the boat along. 

Instead of a driver there is a young girl at the 
tiller, steering the craft through the streets. 
These canals run nearly all over the city. The 
stores, as we shall see, all face the water. When 
a merchant has a lot of goods to go to the Haar- 
lem railway station, he calls a barge, and the 
men pole the load to the station. There the 
track is laid close to the water, and to transfer 
the freight is an easy matter. All the heavy 
goods go in boats, so heavy wagons are not seen 
anywhere in the city. 

Passing slong I heard a clatter upon the pave- 
ments, and turning around saw some of the na- 
tives—the real Dutch—just at my elbow. Most 
of the people were dressed very much as Ameri- 
cans dress at home. These had the native cos- 
tume in part. There were a man, and a woman, 
evidently his wife, and two children. The man 
had on thick brown trousers, a vest cut high, 
wh! a long black coat. On his head was a wool- 


len cap, and on his feet wooden shoes, painted 
dark blue. He was short and thick, and waddled 


along as if he had lived on shipboard all his life. 
| His face was rough and rather pleasant, but 
looked strong and vigorous. 





not reach to her ankles. Her waist was tight- 
fitting, with long sleeves. She was bareheaded, 
and her hair was brushed smooth and fastened 
with a great gold comb ina knot behind. On 
each side of her head was a bright gold soup- 
plate. At least fhey looked exactly like soup- 
plates. They fitted her head tightly, and cov- 
ered it with the exception of the knot of hair be- 
hind and astrip in the middle where her hair 
was parted. A muslin cap was thrown over all, 
and round her neck was a white handkerchief. 
She was very plain, but looked like a good, moth- 
erly person, though wholly uncultivated. Her 
face was red and her hands large. She wore 
wooden shoes, but for all that I fancy she was a 
very nice old body. At any rate, she was clean 
as a new pin, from top to toe. 

The boy looked like a little old man, and the 
girl wore along dress and black socks. Her 
hair was fastened in a knot behind her bare 
head, with a black ribbon. She was the best 
looking of the family. Her blue eyes, yellow 
hair and brown cheeks did not make a handsome 
face, still she was pretty in her quaint, Dutch 
way. She clattered along in her wooden shoes 
slowly and demurely, like the sober puss that 
she was. 

The shoes that made such a clatter seemed to 
have been whittled with a jack-knife out of a 
single block of wood. The inside was dug out 
roughly, and was far too large for the foot. If the 
holes were small, they could never get them on. 
To save their toes they wear extra thick stock- 
ings. Even then the shoes don’t fit, and moss 
or straw is stuffed into them to keep them on. 
Not very comfortable shoes, certainly. They 
keep the feet dry, however, and never wear out. 

Perhaps you wonder at the costly gold orna- 
ments that the Dutch woman wore on her head. 
The pedple did not look like rich folks. Noth- 
ing about them was so fine as the wife’s head- 
dress. That is one of the strange things about 
Dutch women. They will wear two gold or sil- 
ver “‘soup-plates,” if they go in rags and wear 
wooden shoes all their lives. These things are 
handed down from mother to daughter, and are 
never sold except under the necessities of the 
hardest poverty. 

There is a row of trees by the edge of the ca- 
nal, and the barges and ships lay along the stone 
curb right before the houses. Here is a great 
sloop with its square stern against the sidewalk. 
The mast and sails are lying in a heap on the 
deck. The brown, glistening sides of the ship 
are so near that I can see every thing uporr the 
deck. The owner and his family make it their 
home on board. On the stern was painted in 
blue letters, “‘Vriendschap en Gezellschap”— 
friendship and sociability. It looked like it, cer- 
tainly. The whole sloop’s company were eating 
supper on deck. The plates were spread upon 
the top of the cabin, and the family and hands 
saton the gunwale, or flat on the deck. The 
coffee-pot was steaming on a bed of coals in an 
iron kettle. The father was munching a her- 
ring, and the children were cramming them- 
selves with bread and butter. There was a man 
cutting up cheese with a big knife, and one of 
the boys was feeding a dog with a herring bone. 
The mother, radiant in her silver head-dress, 
was looking after the coffee pot and the baby at 
the same time, and one of the girls was tending 
a very fat cat. 

Friendship and sociability, to be sure! None 
of the girls or women had any thing on their 
heads, and though the ship touched the side- 
walk, they scemed to be enjoying their domestic 
bliss without any regard to the public. Really, 
it was not a bad sort of picnic supper. Every 


thing was fresh and clean, and looked nice and 





The woman had a thick, short skirt, that did] 


sible, and seemed to take life in an easy and very 
Dutch manner. 
In the stern of the vessel were two miniature 
windows, about eighteen inches square. There 
were two sashes in each, with tiny lace cur- 
tains which were fastened back with blue rib- 
bons. They looked more like the windows 
to a baby-house than any thingelse. In one 
window was a flower-pot with a rosebush as tall 
as the window. In another was a young girl 
staring hard at me through the glass. Her 
round, fat face filled the whole window, and cer- 
tainly presented a most comical appearance. 
Just as I was admiring this family party and 
wondering what the girl thought of me, there 
came a loud scream just behind me. The wom- 
an on the vessel threw up her hands and upset 
the coffee pot. The baby screamed in correct 
Dutch. The men scrambled to their feet and 
hastened ashore. The dog barked and the poor 
cat fell overboard. What was thematter? Alas, 
here is the end of my space, and this adventure 
must be related next week. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 
Amsterdam, Summer of 1871. 


——__ +o 
FRANKLIN--THE NEW STATUE. 


A statue of Dr. Franklin was unveiled in New 
York on the 17th of January, 1872, that day be- 
ing the 166th anniversary of the great statesman 
and philosopher’s birth, which took place on the 
6th of January, 1706; but in consequence of the 
change from Old Style to New Style, the 17th of 
January now represents what was the 6th of Jan- 
uary down to the year 1758. 

This statue was given to the compositors of 
New York, by Capt. De Groot, and is said to be 
a fine work of art. It stands in Printing House 
Square, and it is purposed to put up a statue of 
Mr. Horace Greeley on the opposite side of the 
Square,—Mr. Greeley being an eminent man, 
and a printer, and called, by some of his admir- 
ers, the Franklin of our time. 

This is the fourth statue of Franklin that has 
been set up in our great cities. Boston has one, 
as becomes his native place, and Philadelphia 
has two, as becomes the city in which he passed 
most of his life, and with which his history is 
most closely identified. Boston has far less con- 
nection with him than Philadelphia, for he left 
his birthplace early, and saw but little of it in 
after years. 

In the founding of the American nation the in- 
fluence of Franklin was probably greater than 
that of any of the public men of his day, with 
the exception of Washington. He was not rash, 
and did not take position in favor of independ- 
ence so soon as some others inferior to him in 
intellect and in the value of their services; but 
when he did assume such a position he wrought 
from it with an industry that was almost mar- 
vellous, and productive of results that never can 
be exhausted. 

It was he who brought about the French Alli- 
ance that was necessary for the accomplishment 
of the purpose of the American Revolutionists. 
It was his reputation that enabled him to win 
French co-operation, quite as much as his tal- 
ents. He was greatly admired by the influential 
classes in France, with whom literary and scien- 
tific culture then was the all-in-all,—and in liter- 
ature and science Franklin stood among the 
first. The French government was opposed to 
our cause, and for many reasons desired to with- 
hold its support; but Franklin’s influence with 
the brilliant French aristocracy prevailed over 
even the power and the wishes of the govern- 
ment, and so brought about that ceurse of things 
which contributed to make the subjugation of 
America impossible. 

There was not another American who could 
have secured the same result. He was the only 
American then living who had a European 
reputation of the highest order, one that placed 
him fairly alongside of the highest minds of 
the Old World; and that reputation produced 
men and money, fleets and armies, for his coun- 
try. He had the true diplomatic talent, and 
used it, successfully. 

Not the least remarkable fact in Franklin’s his- 
tory is the advanced time of life at which his 
greatest acts were performed. He was in his 71st 
year when he assisted in the drafting of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He was nearly 71 
when he reached France,—and he had just com- 
pleted his 72d year when he made that Treaty of 
Alliance with France which helped to make in- 
dependence acertainty. Five years later, as one 
of the commissioners for negotiating peace, he 
signed a Treaty of Peace with England. 

When he entered that National Convention 
which made the Constitution of the United 
States, in 1787, he was in his 82d year,—and it 
does not seem that he was not as active there, 
and in as full possession of his mental powers, 





inviting. They were all talking as fast as pos- 


== 
Take him for all in all, Franklin was, perhaps, 
the greatest of Americans, and fully deserved the! 
honors he received,—and yet receives, 7 
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THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE Mis. 
SION. 
The Imperial Japanese Mission arrived at San 
Francisco, in California, on the 15th of January, 
having been little more than three weeks in 
reaching America, in the steamship America, 
This embassy consists of one hundred and five 
persons, which, we suppose, includes members 
of the Ambassadors’ families, servants and at- 
tendants. 
The Chief Ambassadoris no less a person than 
the Prime Minister of Japan. If this statement 
is correct,—we give it as we find it—the proceed- 
ing is much the same as would be the sending of 
Mr. Gladstone from England as an American 
Ambassador. The Japanese have not yet be- 
come familiar with Western customs, but they 
are learning them very fast, and are not only apt 
scholars, but willing scholars as well, which is 
quite as much to the purpose. 

Some of the Assistant Ambassadors, as they 
are called, also are ministers at home, as Kedo, 
who is of the Imperial Privy Council, and Aka- 
bo, who is Minister of Finance, and others, 
There are dignitaries enough in the mission to 
set up a Ministry in any country. 

This Embassy was received with great enthu- 
siasm by the Californians, who are peculiarly 
interested in having the best understanding with 
the Japanese; for the two are neighbors, separat- 
ed only by the sea, which is not a formidable bar- 
rier in these days of steamships and electric tel- 
egraphs. 

The object of the mission is to complete the 
terms of relationship and intercourse between 
Japan and the countries of America and Europe, 
Japan has broken through the system of seclu- 
sion, and desires to live on the best terms with 
other nations. 

The mission will leave San Francisco for New 
York, by the Pacific Railroad. From New York 
it will proceed to Washington, to transact the 
business it is appointed to perform with our 
government. It will be hospitably entertained, 
and liberally treated. 

After having done its work in America, the 
Embassy will proceed to Europe, where it will 
negotiate with many governments. It has some 
resemblance, it will be seen, to that Chinese 
mission, of which Mr. Burlingame was the head, 
but of which we have heard so little since that 
gentleman’s untimely death. But, though there 
is a general external resemblance between the 
two, there is very little resemblance in the spirit 
that inspires the Japanese mission and that 
which moved the Chinese. 

All that China has done in the way of breaking 
through the crust of exclusion has been done 
undercompulsion. She still dislikes the Western 
world, and would gladly go back to her old con- 
dition, and turn every foreigner out of her broad 
empire. That being impossible, she does as little 
as possible, and that grudgingly. 

Very different is it with Japan. The govern- 
ment of that country has entered heartily and 
strongly into the new views of civilized life that 
have been forced upon it, and is bent upon 
making the most of them. This shows sense, 
and a comprehension of the state of the world, 
which commands our respect. 

But a few years since, Japan was far more ex- 
clusive than China, which might have been called 
a liberal country in comparison. Nothing testi- 
fies more to the changing spirit of our age than 
this spectacle of Japan taking the lead in bring: 
ing the far East into the arms of the farthest 
West. 
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A PEEP INTO KEYHOLES. 


To peep through keyholes is not considered repu- 
table, but we may peep into keyholes, without any 
breach of propriety. Not far, however, shall we 
penetrate in thisway. Soon we shall come to a dead 
lock. Still, a peep is all we have now time for. We 
may dive a little into the history, but not much into 
the mystery of these complicated contrivances. 

The most ancient picture of any lock yet discovered 
was found sculptured on a marble slab among the 
ruins of a great temple at Karnac, in Egypt, where 
they seem to have had a K-nack at cutting locks. In 
this the bolt was fastened by three loose pins or tum- 
blers (in locks, pins and tumblers are the same), and 
the key was a straight piece of wood, with three pegs 
corresponding to the three tumblers. The handle 
of a lock is mentioned in Solomon’s Song, but the 
subject is not further handled. Ancient keys were as 
large and crooked as a sickle, and se heavy as to be 
carried over theshoulder. The locks must have been 
large in proportion, and Homer tells of one that, 
when the key was turned in it, roared like a bull 
when on the qué vive. 

In the middle ages the monks helped largely to 
make people honest by making excellent locks. The 
so-called apostle lock had the figure of an apostle 
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the slide-bolt in this lock was, however, in the form 
of a dog, and doubtless barked “leave her,’’ when the 
lock got rusty. Another was called the tabernacle. 
It represented our Saviour, accompanied by two an- 
gels,—doubtless about to lock up the great Serpent, 
by whose guile locks were made necessary. The key 
was fermed of seraphic figures and beads. The Bra- 
mah lock is not named for the Brahmins, but it is said 
to have been invented in principle by the Chinese, 
even in the age of Confucius. This has sliders or 
tumblers of different length, which must all be raised 
together to a certain height before it can be opened. 
Itis not an easy lock to pick, for one with five tumblers 
tumbles 3000 different ways, while one with eight will 
have no less than 1,935,360 changes. Yet one of the 
Bramah locks was opened after sixteen days effort, by 
Mr. Hobbs, during the Great Exhibition at London, 
in 1851. By this astonishing feat, he hobbled into 
wide celebrity. 

The letter lock is also a marvel of ingenuity. The 
handle is composed of revolving rings, on which the 
letters of the alphabet are engraved. These rings 
must be so arranged that the letters will spell a cer- 
tain word. Thus our prayers always end with AMEN, 
but locks have been so constructed as to open with 
this word. 

Another curiosity in this line was a lock made of 
fron, steel and brass, which, with a key, weighed 
only two grains of gold. Another, when a stranger 
tried to open it, sounded an alarm, and caught his 

hand so as to hurt it. Another played chimes when 
opened. It was formerly the custom to put bridles 
on the mouths of “scolds,” and the Marquis of 
Worcester devoted his time and talents to devising a 
plan by which such a woman’s jaw might be locked. 

One of the latest inventions is Chubbs’ patent “de- 
tecter.” . This is a small spring, which springs out 
like a watch dog on a false key, and holds the lever 
fast, while it remains fixed as a tell-tale, till the hold- 
erof the proper key puts in hisappearance. Honesty 
is a better safeguard than locks, but it does not seem 
to be on the increase, for the manufacture of locks is 
ever growing. Half a million a week are made in 
one district alone. You may get them from a cent 
or two in price to hundreds of dollars, and from the 
size of a locket to that of a canal lock, 
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A CAT QUESTION. 

A correspondent, writing from Richmond, Va., 

says, ‘A few years ago, Mr. N. Higley, of Richmond, 
had a favorite cat, who was remarkable for under- 
standing the movements and intentions of the family. 
She had raised several litters of kittens until they 
were four or five weeks old, when they were killed. 
On one occasion, when she had four kittens large 
enough to run around the house, Mrs. H., becoming 
annoyed by their frolics, said to her husband, in the 
presence of the cat, ‘Those kittens must be killed.” 
The next morning, the old cat and kittens were miss- 
ing. About six weeks afterward, Mr. H. had occa- 
sion to go into a piece of woods, some distance from 
the houze, and he there found the lost cat and kit- 
tens, occupying a nice warm nest of leaves in the 
corner of a fence. Did the cat understand what Mrs. 
H. intended to have done with the kittens, or was 
the disappearance merely accidental?’’ 

Our correspondent has asked a difficult question. 


We once knew of a cat that, having returned from a 
three years voyage at sea, left the ship one cold win- 
ter night, passed over the ice to reach her old home, 
then went down the chimney, and was found in the 
sitting-room by the family on the following morning. 
This was the first intimation the family received of 
The cat certainly had a retentive 
memory, and her actions were the result of a proc- 
ess of reasoning based upon facts that she remem- 


the ship’s arrival. 


bered. 





EVILS OF PROSPERITY. 
Berlin was formerly a cheap city to live in. 


cheap labor. 


House 
rent was low, and the cost of provisions and clothing 
was moderate. It presented, therefore, strong at- 
tractions to mechanics, who could find constant em- 
ployment, and to manufacturers, who could obtain 


master in power of observation and in success as an 
experimenter. He was an associate with the most 
distinguished men of the age, and died universally 
honored. Young men may learn from his life that 
the secret of success is hard work and fidelity to pres- 
ent duty. 
tt 
WEIGHT OF COMETS. 
Comets formerly startled people with fears that, by 
a collision with them, our earth might be shattered 
or burned up. The fear was natural, for little was 
known of their nature or size, while it was certain 
that many of them crossed the orbit of the earth, and 
might come in contact with it. 
But astronomers, by recent discoveries, have re- 
moved all such anxiety. Encke’s comet, which is 
now visible through the telescope, has been examined 
with great care in many revolutions. It passes 
through singular changes, which can be watched 
closely, as it is visible every three years. It is evi- 
dent, say the astronomers, that the solid matter in 
this comet, if packed closely together, would not fill 
a two-gallon pail, nor weigh twenty pounds. Other 
comets, far larger and more brilliant, have no more 
solidity nor weight. The earth might meet a comet 
and absorb it, and nobody know of the accident, un- 
less a great abundance of shooting stars gave warn- 
ing of some strange occurrence. Some scientific 
men think that the November meteors are parts of a 
comet’s train, 
ABOUT OUR BEES. 
Uncle Sam has bees enough to give us all a sting! 
There are two millions of beehives in the United 
States. Every hive yields on an average a little over 
twenty-two pounds of honey. The average price at 
which honey is sold is twenty-five cents a pound. 
So that, after paying for their own beard, our bees 
present us with a revenue of over eight million eight 
hundred thousand dollars. Or, to reckon it another 
way, they make a clear gift of overa pound of pure 
honey to every man, woman and child in the vast 
domain of the United States. 
In 1860, over twenty-three and one-third millions 
of pounds of honey, and about one and one-third 
million ponnds of wax were made and given to us by 
these industrious fellow-workers. 
The keeping of bees is one of the most profitable 
investments that our people make of their money. 
The profits arising from the sale of surplus honey 
average from fifty to two hundred per cent. of the 
capital invested. 
ea eee 
MR. SEWARD’S RECEPTION, 
Caleb Cushing was once “taken in’”’ by a Chinese 
grandee, who set before him some excellent dog soup, 
of which our countryman ate freely, without any sus- 
picion of its nature. But Mr. Seward, with all his 
shrewdness and long experience, fared worse than 
Mr. Cushing. He “sold” himself, and, if the story is 
true, must have given an endless fund of amusement 
to the jokers of Pekin. Mr. James Brooks, who has 
just visited China, gives the account: 
The expectations of the ex-Governor were doubt- 
less great, when he entered the great capital of this 
great empire, with which he had made a great treaty ; 
and he therefore indulged in these great expectations 
of a great welcome, 
As he entered the gates of Pekin, a great funeral 
—— was coming out, with music, catafalque, 
c., all as imposing asa grand procession of some 
great dead man could well be made. The Governor 
was entering with the marine band of the Colorado, 


mounted on donkeys, as this grand procession was 
going out. The great living and the great dead thus 
met. 


The Governor, naturally enough, concluded this 
was in honor of his entree, and he rose, and rose, in 
his open sedan chair, and bewed, and bowed, and 
then ordered a halt, and got out, and bowed, and 
bowed again, to the catafalque and the dead. The 
Chinese think all foreigners are rather mad, and 
hence did not marvel over it as much as they might; 
but when Gov. Seward found out what he had done, 
the story is, he was more mad than pleased. 





TRUE PLUCK. 

It requires a higher courage than that of the battle- 
field, for a young man to show his colors, and stand 
firm to his principles, when great men urge him to 


But the city has changed. The rapid growth of 
population, and its new position as capital of the d 
German Empire, make it one of the most expensive 
cities in Europe. House rents have more than dou- 
bled in the last five years, and respectable mechanics 
find it almost impossible to obtain a home within 
their means. Prices of food and clothing keep pace 
with rents, and manufacturers must give higher wages be 
to their workmen. v 

As the manufacturers of Belgium and France, with 
lower wages, can sell goods at lower prices, Prussian 
capitalists find themselves ina dilemma, If they re- 
fuse to raise wages, they lose their best workmen, 
who will not remain in Berlin to starve. If they 
raise the wages, they fear to lose the market for their 
goods. Prosperity brings its own evils and perils. 
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A SELF-MADE MAN, 

The life of Michael Faraday, recently published, is 
full of interest for all young men. Without advan- 
tages of birth or education, he b one of the first 
scientific men of the age, and one of the most popu- 
lar lecturers in England. His law of life was to make 
the most of every opportunity. Made an errand boy 
to a bookseller at thirteen, he read books in all his 
leisure moments, and attended what lectures he could 
on natural philosophy. 
By great perseverance, after reaching his majority, 
he obtained an appointment on a meagre salary, as 
an assistant to Sir Humphry Davy in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution, of London. This made his 
fortune, and he soon became the equal of his great 











Henry Wilson has been a statesman true and faith- 
ful, when others faltered, for he was strong to do 
right when a young man. This story is worthy to 
be told often: 


ton witha 


Adams. 


liad been poor, and was then only a mechanic in 
moderate circumstances. 
said to him,— 


eyes 0 


matter to decline such a request from his venerable 
host. No wonder the young man was embarrassed 
that he blushed and hesitated. 
ment forhim. But he was a true man. 
manhood, and he stammered,— 


forks, and yet they were unknown in England till 
just before the settlement of Virginia and Plymouth. 
An Englishman of that period gives his first impres- 
sions on seeing them in Italy: 


cities and townes through which I passed, that is not 
used in any other country that I saw in my travels, 
neither doe I thinke*that any other nation of Chris- 
tendome doth nseit, but only Italy, The Italia 


o what he thinks to be wrong. It is no wonder that 


Twenty years ago, a young man went to Washing- 

tition to Congress from the people of 
id Massachusetts. While in that city, he was in- 
ited to dine with the celebrated John Quincy 


Many great men sat at the table. The young man 
During dinner, Mr. Adams 
«Will you drink a glass of wine with me, sir?” 
The — man was a temperance man. But the 


many greater than himself were upon him, 
hey were all wine-drinkers, and it was no small 


It was a critical mo- 
had real 


“Sir, I never take wine.” 
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FORKS, 
It would be hard for Americans to eat without 


“T observed,” he says, ‘‘a custom in all those Italian 


also most strangers that are t in Italy, doe 
alwaies at their meals use a little forke when they cut 
their meate. For while with their knife, which they 
hold in one hande, they cut the meate out of the dish, 
they fasten their forke, which they hold in the other 
hande, upon the same dish. This form of feeding, I 
understand, they use in all places in Italy, their forke 
being for the most part made of yron or steele, and 
some of silver, but those are used only by gentlemen. 
The reason of this, their curiosity, is because the 
Italian cannot by any means indure to have his dish 
touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not 
alike cleane. Hereupon, I myself thought good to 
imitate the Italian fashion, by this forked cutting of 
meate, not only while I was in Italy, but also in Ger- 
many, and oftentimes in England since I came home.” 





——— — +o 
THE WHEATEN LOAF. 


The universally quoted saying, ‘Bread is the staff 
of life,”’ is not, as many suppose, a real text of Scrip- 
ture, though it has its origin in the Bible in the not 
infrequent phrase “staff of bread’? (matteh lehem.) 
The “‘wheaten loaf” really is the staff of of life to the 
best and most intelligent type of mankind. It is the 
highest expression of civilization in food, and well 
deserves the place it holds in poetry and prose. A 
scientific paper says: 


Take away wheat bread and butter from our fami- 
lies for a few generations, and whois —— to say 
that civilization would not glide easily to a state of 
barbarism? 

We find the lowest order of intelligences standing 
ona potato. Only one step above this class, anoth- 
er order is found on a hoe-cake, One degree above 
this we meet with the class that has risen in the 
scale of being as high as it is possible for mortals to 
rise on a pan-cake, Head and shoulders above all 
of these classes we find the highest order of intelli- 
ences, With large and well-developed brains and no- 
le characters, standing securely on their wheaten 
loaf. No other food can excel the wheaten loaf, be- 
cause it furnishes more and better material, for the 
human brain than any other food, 


—_—_——+o»—___— 
A GOOSE ROMANCE, 


Thomas Moore wrote the “Loves of the Angels,” 
and a modern New York writer has lately given us 
the ‘Loves of the Gorillas,” but no one has ever 
ventured to make a poem on the “‘loves of the geese.”’ 
Some new Tom Hood might weave the following 
into quite a romance. The doctor mentioned is Dr. 
Wight, of Dedham: 


The doctor owned a goose and gander, that, for 
several years, had renewed their pledges of mutual 
faithfulness and seemed to exhibit a constancy most 
remarkable, giving a promise of at least a silver wed- 
ding of fidelity. A friend sent to the doctor two 
beautiful females of the same species, which he 
placed on the pond, and when mating time ap- 
proached, the old gander, won by the beauty of 
young Miss Goose, deserted his old companion, and 
paid his deroirs at the new comer’s shrine. 

The deserted one refused all food, and her kind 
owner carried her to the house. After some days, 
thinking that her heart was healed, he carried her 
to the pond, When within sight of the water, the 
false one with his new bride came sailing by, when 
the divorced glanced at him, buried her head, gave 
one quiver, and died in her owner’s arms. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.......... cocccee Gt 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ....... oe 









Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion. 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion...........++.+- 
Sunday M ine and the Companion .. 
Good Words andthe Companion..........+..+. 
Arthur's Home M ine and the C ° ° 
New York Observer and the Companion............... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........+. 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companio' 
Christian Era and the Companion.... 
Hearth and Home and the Companior 
Appletons’ Journal and the Compani 
The Nursery and the Companion..... 
The ——— and the Companion ...,.ceeceeeesees> 55 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion............. 400 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union....,.........sseeee+ 3 86 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 
publications. 
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—_——___<@p—___—_— 
OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


DARLEY’sS FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 


time. ; 
We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 


aper. 
® Te will be given to every old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires in February, 1872, it will be necessary to 
for — year, in order to secure the picture. 
Erie expires In March, 1872, or in any month that 
follows up to November, 1 


872, you must pay for the 

per for one year beyond that month, in order to 
5 entitled to the Picture. 

It will be given in addition to the Premiums and 
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HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


THE 


Weed “Family Favorite” 
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SEWING MACHINE. 


NONE OTHER is so thoroughly adapted to the wants 
of the Household, Dressmaker’s, or Tailoring purposes. 
For sale at a Discount for cash, or on smail monthly ine 
stallments. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
18—eopi0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent 


‘ NEW .BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE RED SHANTY BOYS; Or, Pictures of New En 
* Jand Scheol-Life Thirty Years Ago. By PaRK Lu 

Low, A. M. 

HAPPY HOME STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
12 vols., 18mo. Price $6. 

LULU REED’S PUPIL. By H.N. W.B. 1 vol., 16mo, 

Illustrated. Price $1. 

EDITH WITHINGTON; Or, Pictures of Hindoo Life. 
By H.N. W. B. 1 vol., lomo Hlustrated. Price $1. 






SOPHIE’S LETTER-BCX. By H. N. W. B. 1 vole 
l6mo. Illustrated. Price $ 

A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER. By Rev. J. H. 

P GILMORE, Professor in Rochester ‘t hcological Semina- 





ry. Lvol.,18mo, cloth. Price 60 cents, 

BELLE CLEMENT'S INFLUENCE. By H, N. W. B. 
1 vol., 12mo. Illustrated. A splendid book for girls, 
Price $1. 

Catalogues furnished gratis. 

Please Give us a Call. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
7 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 





one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented’. A full-sized 
un made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifu 
nished, Will throw a wooden balla great distance wit 
force andaccuracy without powder or noise, It willafford 
More amusement to both foys and Girls, old and young- 
than any game everinvented. GEO, 1. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 50%, 510 and 572 Commer, 
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cial Street, Boston, Mass, 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
= expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
ry. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. erg os in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 
A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low hecause it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass,” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


For sale by all 


New York and Boston. 








WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 
After an experlence of several years, during which time 


we have sold thousands of ALI, THE First-cLAss SEWING~ 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weéd 


Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvements) as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENERAL FAMILY USF. We ofler these celebrated me 
chines en the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by In- 


stallments, as low as $5) per month, or may be paid for In 
work (to be done at home). 
Also, the other first-class Machines on favorable terms, 
for full particulars and circulars, 
Call on or address 
RICE & PECK, 


$23 Washington Street, corner West, 
Boston, Mass. 


Buy None But RYDER’S 


Tue Onty Perrect Dottrar_ Enx- 
GINE, witH Silver Plated Fly Whecl, 
Piston, Cylinder, taking steam at both 
ends, Steam Chest, Brass Boiler and 
Lamp. Warrantedsuperior to any in 
the market, will go, and carry revolv- 
ing Toys, Machinery, &c. Send $1.36, 
and we willsend by mail, postage paid, 


l— 












Presents we Offer for new names, 






Corsy Bro’s & Co. 508 B’w’y, Ny ¥ 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEB. 15, 1872. 











THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


The tide comes up, and the tide goes down, 
Over the rocks so rugged and brown, 
And the cruel sea with a hungry roar, 
Dashes its breakers along the shore; 
But steady and clear, with a constant ray, 
The star of the light-house shines alway. 


The ships come sailing across the main, 

Kut the harbor mouth is hard to gain, 

For the treacherous reef lies close beside, 

And the rocks are bare at the ebbing tide, 
And the blinding fog comes down at night, 
Shrouding and hiding the harbor light. 


The sailors, sailing their ships along, 
Will tell you a tale of the light-house strong; 
How once, when the keeper was far away, 
A terrible storm swept down the bay, 
And two little children were left to keep 
Their awesome watch with the angry deep. 


The fair little sister wept, dismayed, 

But the brother said, “I am not afraid; 

There’s One who ruleth on sea and land, 

And holds the waves in His mighty hand; 
For Christ’s dear sake I will watch to-night, 
And feed, for the sailors, the beacon light.” 


So the sailors heard through the murky shroud 
The fog-bell sounding its warning loud! 
While the children, up in the lonely tower, 
Tended the lamp in the midnight hour, 

And prayed for any whose souls might be 

In deadly peril by land or sea, 


Ghostly and dim, when the storm was o’er, 
The ships rode safely, far off the shore, 
And a boat shot out from the town, that lay, 
Dusk and purple, across the bay, 
She touched her keel to the light-house strand, 
And the eager keeper leaped to land. 


And swiftly climbing the light-house stair, 
He called to his children, young and fair; 
But, worn with their toilsome watch, they slept, 
While slowly over their foreheads crept 
The golden light of the morning sun, 
Like a victor’s crown, when his palm is won. 


“God bless you, children,” the keeper cried, 
“God bless thee, father,” the boy replied. 
“T dreamed that there stood beside my bed 
A beautiful angel, who smiled and said, 
“ ‘Blessed are they whose love can make 
Joy of labor, for Christ's dear sake.’ ”’ 
Happy Hours. 
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SAVED BY A LITTLE KINDNESS. 
A pious lad stepped hurriedly out of a ware- 
house, and was hastening across the city com- 
mon. It was a winter nightfall; the snow lay on 
the ground, and the cold wind sounded cheerless 
in the icy branches of the trees. 

IIe presently met with a spectacle that touched 
his feclings, and for a moment arrested his rapid 
steps. It was an old, gray-haired woman, sitting 
at the foot of a lamp-post, on the frozen ground, 
offering a few oranges and sweetmeats for sale. 
Her shawl was drawn closely around her; she 
was shivering with the cold, and weeping. 

He passed her at first. Itwas getting late; he 
was hungry, and such sights are not uncommon 
in a large city. 

The lad had resolved at the beginning of the 
year, not only to pray and read the Bible daily, 
hut to do some secret act of benevolence and 
kindness each day, for Jesus’ sake. 

He remembered that he this day had rendered 
no such service of love; and this recollection as- 
sociated itself with the old woman, cold and 
hungry, he had left behind. 

IIc noticed a man ata little distance whoseemed 
to be watching him, and to be following him by 
a parallel path. The sight, however, did not ex- 
cite any evil suspicions, his thoughts were so led 
to question his duty concerning the distressed 
orange woman. 

“*A cup of water only, in my name,’”’ he said, 
audibly, to himself. “ ‘He shall not lo#® his re- 
ward.’”’ Almost stopping, he added, “‘‘Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will de- 
liver him in time of trouble.’ ”’ 

The stranger, who had now drawn near, seemed 
to overhear the remark. 

lhe lad turned, and, taking from his pocket 
a piece of scrip, hurried back to the old woman 
by the lamp-post. He spoke to her kindly, and 
offered her the scrip. 

Her fingers were partly benumbed with the 
cold, and it was with difficulty that she could 
take it. As she did so, she exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, which struggled with her emotions, ‘““May 
God bless you, my boy, and may no evil ever fall 
upon your head!’ 

The lad turned homeward again, with a light 
heart. He was soon stopped, however, by a 
rough voice. 

“Boy?” 

“Sir?” 

“1 followed you to-night, intending to knock 
youdown. [had areason. But after that say- 
ing of yours, and your goodness to that old wom- 
an, [ couldn't.” 





That night, the warehouse where the lad was 
employed was robbed, but it was not the keys in 
| the boy’s pocket that opened the building. It 
| was for these the man had followed the lad, who 
may have saved his life by an act of kindness. 
Said St. Jerome, “I never knew of a charitable 
person who came to an evil end.” God loves 
those who have a tender heart and a helping hand 
for the needy. His guardian angels stand round 
about them like a wall. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
aes 
THE MIRAGE OF THE PLAINS. 
We often read of the mirage of the African 
deserts, and how fainting travellers are cheered 
by the sight of a fountain, which turns out to be 
only a mockery of the vision. But it is not so 
well known that similar appearanges are com- 
mon on our great Western Plains. A writer in 
the Galaxy says: 


One of the first subjects which addresses itself 
to the mind of the stranger on the Plains, partic- 
ularly if he be of a philosophical or scientific 
turn of mind, is the mirage, which is here ob- 
served in all its perfection. Many a weary mile 
of the traveller has been whiled away in en- 
deavors to account for the beautiful, changing 
visions presented by the mirage. 

Sometimes the distortions are wonderful, and 
so natural as to deceive the most experienced 
eye. Upon one occasion, I met a young officer 
who had spent several years on the Plains and 
in the Indian country. He was, on the occasion 
alluded to, in command of a detachment of cav- 
alry itt pursuit of a party of Indians who had 
been committing depredations on our frontier. 

While riding at the head of his command, he 
suddenly discovered, as he thought, a party of 
Indians not more than a mile distant. The lat- 
ter seemes to be gallopping toward him. 

The attention of his men was called to them, 
and they pronounced them Indians on horseback. 
The “trot” was sounded, and the column moved 
forward to the attack. The distance between 
the attacking party and the supposed foe was 
rapidly diminishing, the Indians appearing plain- 
cr in view each moment. 

The charge was about to be sounded, when it 
was discovered that the supposed party of Indi- 
ans consisted of the decayed carcasses of half-a- 
dozen slain buffaloes, which number had been 
magnified by the mirage, while the peculiar mo- 
tion imparted by the latter had given the ap- 
pearance of Indians on horseback. 

I have seen a train of government wagons, 
with white canvas covers, moving through a mi- 
rage, which, by elevating the wagons to treble 
their height, and magnifying the size of the cov- 
ers, presented the appearance of a line of large 
sailing vessels under full sail, while the usual 
appearance of the mirage gave a correct likeness 
of an immense lake or sea, Sometimes the mi- 
rage has been the cause of frightful suffering and 
death, by its deceptive appearance. 

Trains of emigrants, making their way to Cal- 
ifornia or Oregon, have, while seeking water to 
quench their thirst and that of their animals, 
been induced to depart from their course in the 
endeavor to reach the inviting lake of water 
which the mirage displayed before their longing 
eyes. It is usually represented at a distance of 
from five to ten miles. Sometimes, if the nature 
of the ground js favorable, it is dispelled by ad- 
vancing toward jit; at others, it is like an ignis 
fatuus, hovering in sight, but keeping beyond 
reach. Here and there, throughout this region, 
are pointed out the graves of those who are said 
to have been led astray by the mirage until their 
eae were famished, and they succumbed to 
thirst. 
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A BEAR IN THE CHERRY TREE. 


Black bears are not half so savage and danger- 
ous as boys usually believe them to be. During 
the greater part of the season Bruin is as inoffen- 
sive as a sheep, almost, will run off like a hare, 
if suddenly surprised. For a few weeks after 
they come out of their dens in the spring they 
are always rabidly hungry. It is unpleasant 
meeting them then. They willrush at any thing 
that looks eatable. After that—through May 
and June —they take to the lowlands and 
swamps, about ponds and lakes, and are shy. 

A great many die during the winter in their 
dens—go in late in the fall, and never come out. 
That’s the way more than half the bears die. 

By the last of July they leave the swamps and 
take to the higher lands. The wild fruits and 
berries are then ripe. They feast on blueberries, 
blackberries, wild red cherries and black cherries. 
Wild red cherries would seem to be rather small 
potatoes for a bear, but they are quite fond of 
them, and will bend down the trees and stri 
them off by the quart. On burnt pieces, whic 
have grown up to cherry shrubs, I have often 
on dozens of the young trees broken down by 

ears. 

About half a mile below my grandfather’s 
farm-house, at N , there was a long row of 
wild cherry trees, just below a double wall of 
stones, along the lower border of the farm. The 
ground was rich. Some of the largest and best‘ 
wild cherries grew there that I ever saw. 

I always made great account of going to those 
cherry trees, whenever I went to grandfather’s 
at that season of the year. One of the trees, es- 
pecially, bore luscious ones,—dark red when 
ripe, and large as choke-cherries. It was very 
large for a cherry tree, nearly a foot in diameter 
at the root, with low branches within easy hand 
reach of the und. . 

I recollect being there once with my cousin, a 
go-ahead, rattle-headed youngster of thirteen or 
fourteen. We had run across the farm to the 
cherry trees, and were just climbing the wall, 











which was higher than our heads, and very wide 
on the top. The tree was three or four rods be- 


low the wall. We were on the point of jumping 
down, to see who would be into it first, when the 
sharp, creaky snap of a green limb took our at- 
tention. 

“Look o’ there!” exclaimed Tom. 

At the foot of the tree, a small, black creature 
was champing and smacking, while among the 
lower branches, up some ten or a dozen feet, 
another black creature, much larger than the one 
under the tree, was pulling in the branches and 
breaking them off. An old bear and cub. Cub- 
by was eating cherries, stripping them off, leaves 
and all, by drawing the twigs through his mouth, 
as the old bear dropped them down to him. 

The tree was hardly large enough for her to 
have climbed bear fashion. But she had some- 
how climbed up by getting hold of the low 
branches. The cub was almost buried in the 
green foliage; and between his champing and 
the crashing made by the old bear, they had not 
heard us. 

I was about retreating, when, what does Tom 
do but catch up a stone, and throw it into the 
tree. It struck against the trunk, not six inches 
above her head. Instantly, the old lady turned, 
with a fierce how], saw us, and began to descend 
with vengeful haste. 

We yelled at her at the top of our lungs, and 
let more stones fly. Cubby took to his heels, 
with the green leaves sticking out at the sides of 
his mouth. 

On dropping to the ground, the old bear 
whirled about, and took a step toward us; then 
hearing the cub whimper, ran after him. We 
threw stones, and chased, at a safe distance, for 
some rods, then ran back to the house with our 
story. Several men turned out with guns and 
dogs; and we afterward learned that both the old 
bear and cub were shot the next morning, about 
three miles away. 


ELIZABETH AND HER WOULD-BE 
MURDERER. 

Queen Elizabeth betrayed some meannesses, 
but instances were frequent where her real great- 
ness showed itself. The following would be 
called a case of royal magnanimity, though pos- 
sibly the conscience of the woman woke a little 
at coming so near eternity, and made her ready 
to take a lesson from one who would slay her for 
slaying Mary. 


Margaret Labrun, who had been in the service 
of Queen Mary, having lost her husband almost 
at the same time that her mistress was decapi- 
tated by Elizabeth’s order, gave herself up to so 
lively a grief that she resolved to avenge on 
Queen Elizabeth her doyble loss. 

She disguised herself as a man, took two pis- 
tols, resolving to conceal herself in the crowd 
till the Queen was going to chapel, and then dis- 
charge one at the Queen, and with the other slay 
herself to avoid punishment. But it happened 
that as the Queen was promenading in the gar- 
dens, this woman, wishing to pierce the crowd 
with too much precipitation, let one of the pis- 
tols fall. The guards, perceiving it, seized her on 





the spot. The Queen wished to examine her in 
person. She ordered her to be brought in, and 


interrogated her, taking her for a man. 

“Madam,” boldly replied the woman, “though 
Tam thus attired, Iam a woman; my name is 
Margaret Labrun. I was for several years in the 
service of Queen Mary, whom you have unjustly 
put todeath. I resolved, at the peril of my life, 
to avenge her death by yours.” 

Elizabeth listened to her calmly, and replied,— 

“You thought it your duty to attempt my life; 
what now is my duty to you?” 

“Is it in the capacity of queen, or that of judge 
that your Majesty asks my opinion?” answered 
the woman. 

“As queen I ask it,’’ responded Elizabeth. 

“Then your Majesty ought to pardon me.” 

“But what assurance will you give me,” re- 
joined the Queen, “that you will not a second 
time make a similar attempt?” 

“Madam,” replied the woman, “a pardon 
granted with so much precaution is no pardon— 
the queen becomes the judge.” 

Elizabeth, turning to some persons of her 
council, exclaimed to them,— 

“For thirty years have I been Queen, but I do 
not recollect ever having found any one that has 
taught me such a lesson.” Then she gave a free 
pardon without any condition. 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 


Some years ago, a young soldier called upon 
the chaplain. The chaplain asked the recruit 
how he liked it in the army. He replied, “O, sir, 
I like it very much, but there is one great draw- 
back; I never can find a chance to pray.” 

He was naturally asked how it was. “‘O, sir, 
if you only knew what takes place in the bar- 
rack-room! When I first joined the regiment, I 
tried to pray. I knelt down by my bedside, as I 
had been used to do at home; but there were 
such pelts and abuse, such throwing of boots at 
me, that I don’t know how I was able to stand it.” 

The chaplain said, “My poor lad, I do know 
it; but don’t expose yourself to such treatment; 
wait until the lights are out, and then commit 
yourself to your heavenly Father.” 

The young soldier followed the advice given, 
but at the end of the fortnight, confessed, “It 
won't do.” 

“Why ?” asked the chaplain. 

“Because, sir,’ was the manly reply, “it seems 
like being ashamed of my Saviour.” 

The chaplain, an old man, felt ashamed in the 
presence of this young lad of nineteen, and urged 
him to persevere in his brave conduct, since God 
would most certainly bless it. 

What was the result? The soldiers, one after 
another, were ashamed of their conduct, and 
admired the lad’s courage. Soon, one bean to 
kneel down with him, them’ another, until each 
of the sixteen men did so, regularly. 








If this young soldier had not thus bravely con- 





fessed Christ, this good would not have been 
done. He was not ashamed to pray, and God 
blessed his example to others. Then do not be 
ashamed of your Master.—S. S_ Visitor. 
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GOLD LEAF. 
The process of preparing gold leaf is long and 
complicated, and requires patience and skill in 
the workmen: 


First, they melt the coin; but that is not pure 
enough, so they take from it the alloy, leaving 
it about twenty-two carats fine. Thenitisrolled 
out into a flexible ribbon about an inch in width, 
not bright, as you might fancy, but stained and 
blackened by the heat and the charcoal. The 
workman cuts off a bit of this ribbon an inch in 
length, and places it in the centre of a mould 
about five inches square, made of leaves of a pe- 
culiar kind of tissue paper, placed one upon the 
other. 

This paper is obtained from Europe, and is 
manufactured from the inner skin of the intes- 
tines of oxen, requiring five hundred to make 
enough for one mould, which is valued at sixty 
dollars. The workman lays his mould, with the 
inch of gold ribbon in the centre, upon a stone 
bench, and proceeds to pound it with a hammer 
weighing about seven pounds, until it gradually 
flattens and spreads out to the size of the mould, 
that is, about four inches square. 

As soon as the gold begins to peep out of the 
edges, the workman opens his mould, cuts the 
gold leaf into four pieces with a tool very much 
like a pair of tiny wooden sled runners, and then 
each of the four pieces is again beaten, and again 
divided, until, from the original inch of gold rib- 
bon, which is exactly of the weight of a gold 
dollar, one hundred leaves are made. ~* 

These are put between Jeaves of tissue paper, 
and made into little books, ready for use, selling 
at about one and one-half cent per leaf. It is 
delicate stuff, and the workman cannot touch it 
with his fingers, but lifts it carefully with some 
curious little pincers, or smooths it with his 
breath. 

The ordinary process of lettering or ornament- 
ing in gold, is to brush over the design with 
shellac, lay on the gold leaf, and then, with a bit 
of cotton, wipe off what does not adhere. These 
hits of cotton, with their load of powdered gold, 
used to be thrown away; but now they are saved, 
and a way has been found to gather up every 
particle of the precious metal, and put it to new 
uses. 





—_—_—_+or—____— 
NARROW ESCAPE. 


There occurred, recently, on the Oregon and 
California Railroad, a most thrilling railroad in- 
cident. When the down train came near one of 
the stations on the road it was running at full 
speed, in order to make up time, as it was a few 
minutes behind. The road at this point runs 
through acut something more than a mile in 
length, and in entering it makes a curve, so that 
the engineer cannot sce entirely through it. He 
had hardly gotten into the cut before he saw a 
woman riding leisurely through it, using the 
centre of the track. She was not more than 
half way through the cut, and barely a quarter 
of a mile ahead of him. He immediately whis- 
tled ‘down brakes,” and then sounded the 
warning. 

The woman, hearing the peculiar death-whistle 
of the locomotive, looked over her shoulder and 
saw thetrain rushing ather. Shedid not shriek, 
nor faint, nor give up all hope, but, like a true 
Webfoot, her courage rose cqual to the emergen- 
cy, and without a moment’s hesitation, she com- 
menced swinging her riding-whip from one 
shoulder of her steed to the other, thereby urg- 
ing him to exert his utmost speed. 

The shrieking of the locomotive’s whistle 
caused the passengers to look out of the windows, 
and upon their discovering what was the matter, 
the wildest excitement ensued. Several jumped 
forward and seized the bell-rope, and commenced 
pulling on it, as if they could stop the train by 
that means. 

The brakemen were exerting all their strength 
on the brakes, and the engineer had cut off the 
connection, and was doing all that he knew to 
stop the train, while the woman was doing her 
best to urge that bit of horse flesh to speed; but 
all in vain; the locomotive gained on the horse 
and its rider, and there was hardly a person on 
the train who did not expect that both the wom- 
an and horse would be killed. 

There were, perhaps, thirty feet intervening 
between the cow-catcher and the horse’s heels, 
when, fortunately for the woman, she observed 
a place which was a little wider than usual, and 
with a steady rein she guided the fleeing horse 
from the track and endeavored to press him 
against the wall of the cut, in order that the 
train might pass by without injury. In doing 
this the woman was encouraged by Winans, the 
conductor, who had run forward and got on the 
locomotive. A few seconds only passed by when 
the fiery monster poked its nose past the rump of 
the horse. At this moment Winans threw his 
whole strength against the animal and held him 
until the train stopped, and then a rousing cheer 
of gratification and joy at the escape of the wom- 
an from a terrible death was given.—Oregon 
Bulletin. 
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CURIOUS STATEMENT ABOUT LIFE. 

Half of all who live die before seventeen. 

Only one person in ten thousand lives to be 
one hundred years old, and but one in a hundred 
reaches sixty. 

The married live longer than the single. 

There is one soldier to every eight persons, 
and out of every thousand born only ninety-five 
weddings take place. 

If you take a thousand persons who have 
reached seventy years, there are of clergymen, 
orators and public speakers, 43; farmers, 40; 
workmen, 33; soldiers, 32; lawyers, 29; profes- 
sors, 27; doctors, 24, 
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These statements are very instructive. Farm- 
ers and workmen do not arrive at good old age 
as often as the clergymen and others who per- 
form no manual labor; but this is owing to the 
neglect of the laws of health, inattention to prop- 
er habits of life in eating, drinking, sleep, dress, 
and the proper care of themselves after the work 
of the day is done. These farmers or workmen 
eat a heavy supper of a summer’s day and sit 
around the doors in their shirt sleeves, and in 
their tired condition and weakened circulation, 
are easily chilled, laying the foundation for diar- 
rhea, bilious colic, lung fever or consumption. 





FIGHT WITH A HOG. 


At Warwick, N. Y., as Wm. Kane was en- 
deavoring to drive a savage boar in a pen, the 
animal turned upon him and drove him into a 
corner near a high board fence. The boar then 
leaped at him with the ferocity of a tiger, but 
Kane kept him at bay for some ten minutes 
with a pole, which was his only weapon. Final- 
ly, by a tremendous leap, the animal came so 
near that the pole was useless. 

As he made the spring Kane jumped over 
him, but in doing so the boar drove his tusk 
through a thick kip boot and almost completely 
through Kane’s foot, throwing him back into 
the corner. Before the beast could pursue the 
advantage he had gained, Kane was up and 
running for dear life. The boar followed him to 
the door of the yard, striking him once above 
the knee, cutting a gash six inches long and an 
inch deep at one end. The ferocious animal 
was subsequently secured in his pen. 
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LIE DOWN AND REST, 


Dr. Hall says the best medicine in the world, 
more efficient in the cure of disease than all the 
potencies of the materia medica, are warmth, 
rest, cleanliness and pure air. Some persons 
make it a virtue to brave disease, “to keep up” 
as long as they can move a foot or crook a fin- 
ger, and it sometimes succeeds; but in others, 
the powers of life are thereby so completely ex- 
hausted that the system has * all ability to re- 
cuperate, and slow and typhoid fever sets in, and 
carries the patient to a premature grave. When- 
ever walking or work is an effort, a warm bed 
and a cool room are the very first indispensable 
steps to a sure and speedy recovery. Instinct 
leads all beasts and birds to quietude and rest 
the very moment disease or wounds assail the 
system. 
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WHAT SOME WOMEN DID. 


Some years ago, in Winchester, N. H., a par- 
sonage was wanted for the minister. Some of 
the honorable women of the parish set them- 
selves about securing the desired object. They 
commenced by braiding hats. Occasionally they 
had a tea party, asking an admission fee. They 
persevered, until at length a sufficient sum was 
obtained. They purchased a good house and 
barn, with an acre of land near the church. 
They have become an incorporated association. 
They keep the building insured, and in good re- 
pair. They have also procured a library for the 
use of the pastor, and by their kind attention do 
much to encourage him and make his labors in 
their behalf a pleasure. 





WINTER EVENING DIVERSIONS. 

Imitative Ballads, 
and ballads in which one part is sung and another 
spoken, may be made to contribute an acceptable 
part to an evening’s entertainment. Of the former 
class, we may mention ‘‘The Whistling Song,” “The 
Jolly Little Clacker,” “The Nightingale’s Trill,” 
“The Whippoorwill’s Song,’ “The Trundle Bed 
Song,” ‘‘’T was this Way, and that Way;” of the 
latter, we may note such ballads as “‘Reuben Kent 
and Sarah Brown,” and “Sarah’s Young Man.” 
Ballads of the latter class are sometimes not of a 
high order of wit, but there are quite a number that 
are unobjectionable. Dialect Ballads, like “(Come 
under my Pladdie,’”” and Dialogue Ballads, like 
“Robin Ruff and Gaffer Green,” are very entertaining 
and pleasing. 

When you have delighted the company by a well 
chosen ballad, don’t bore them by asking every miss 
in the room to play selections from the “great mas- 
ters” on the piano-forte. Dio Lewis well character- 
izes this American custom as downright imperti- 
nence. 

Parlor Plays should be amusing, and if it is possi- 
ble to make them intellectual and amusing at the 
same time, they will be apt to better engage the at- 
tention and command the respect of a mixed com- 
pany of different ages and tastes. Among the best 
of such plays, we may note + 


Statuary. 

Some witty person and a good talker is selected as 
showman. He chooses his assistants, and retires with 
them to an unoccupied room, when, with powder, 
flour, and white sheets, he transforms them into a 
group of statuary. To make the thing as ludicrous 
as possible, he makes a small man a grand duke, and 
a large man a cupid; a quiet, diffident woman a 
Catharine of Russia or a Catherine de Medici, and a 
big, fat woman a fairy; puts a frisky little boy into 
a tub for Diogenes, a mild, amiable youth into the 
place of the ‘“‘Dying Gladiator, and the fairest girl in 
the company into the place of the ‘““Lybian Sybil.” 
He arranges a dim light, and calls in the company to 
see theshow. He now makesagrandiloquent speech, 
after the manner of Artemus Ward over his “wax 
figures,” and describes the person represented by each 
statue, giving his or her history, which is to be the 
exact opposite of the person’s own character. The 
“statues’”’ must not move nor laugh during this serio- 











JOHNNY’S OPINION OF GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 


Grandmothers are very nice folks; 
er beat all the aunts in creation; 

They let a chap do as he likes, 

And don’t worry about education. 


I’m sure I can’t see it at all, 
What a poor fellow ever could do 
For apples, and pennies, and cakes, 
Without a grandmother or two. 


Grandmothers speak softly to ‘‘ma’s,” 
To let a boy have a good time; 
Sometimes they will whisper, ’tis true, 
T’other way, when a boy wants to climb. 


Grandmothers have muffins for tea, 
And pies, a whole row, in the cellar, 
And they’re apt (if they know it in time) 
To make chicken pies for a “feller.” 


And if he is bad, now and then, 

And makes a great racketing noise, 
They only look over their specs, 

And say, “‘Ah, these boys will be boys. 


“Life is only so short at the best; 
Let the children be happy to-day.” 
Then they look for awhile at the sky, 
And the hills that are far, far away. 


Quite often, as twilight comes on, 
Grandmothers sing hymns, very low, 

To themselves, as they rock by the fire, 
About heaven, and when they shall go. 


And then, a boy stopping to think, 
Will find a hot tear in his eye. 

To know what will come at the last; 
For grandmothers all have to die. 


I wish they could stay here and pray, 
For a boy needs their prayers ev’ry night; 
Some boys more than others, I s’pose; 
Such as I need a wonderful sight. 
Little Sower. 
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For the Companion, 
CHERRY AND THE BABY. 


Cherry has a baby sister only a few weeks old. 
Cherry doesn’t feel much acquainted with her 
yet, and hardly knows what to think of her, for 
she never saw a baby before. 

It is only a little while since she was one her- 
self, but she doesn’t remember much about those 
days. 

At first, Cherry was afraid of the new baby 
with its little red, scowling face, and ran away 
as fast as her two small feet could carry her. 
“What is dat fing up stairs?’ she asked her 
auntic, after sitting along time in a corner, in 
solemn silence. 

“That’s your darling little sister,” said auntie. 

“Humph,” said Cherry. “Her don’t look 
much like a sister.” 

In a day or two, however, Cherry would ven- 
ture into the room of her own accord, and stand 
in the farthest corner, gazing solemnly at the 
baby, with wide brown eyes, and her hands 
clasped behind her back. But if the baby be- 
gan to cry, away went Cherry, with all her 
speed. 





She has grown a little more used to the tiny 
stranger, now, and sometimes kisses its soft 
cheek, or patsits hands. But it is plainly a 
puzzle to her yet-—something she doesn’t under- 
stand at all. 

She can’t quite believe that the funny little 
creature will grow large enough to run abouf, 
and talk, and play with her, like Gracie Lee’s lit- 
tle sister Eva. 

One day, when the baby was about two weeks 
old, Cherry was invited to spend the day at the 
minister’s house. She felt very old and grand to 
be allowed to make a visit allalone. And she 
wasn’t a bit afraid, for she and Miss Susie, the 
minister’s sister, were great friends. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Cherry, when Miss Susie had 
taken off her hat and sack, “I want what b’longs 





comic recital. 


— 





Miss Susie laughed and brought out the bas- 
ket of playthings that Cherry always had to 
play with when she came there. Cherry really 
thought they belonged to her, she had had them 
so often. They were old toys that Miss Susie 
herself used to play with, when she was a little 
girl—not many years ago. 

- There was a woolly dog on wheels, a round box 
full of little dishes, some blocks, picture books 
and two or three old dolls. Cherry played with 
them all the forenoon. 
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After dinner she took a nap, and afterwards 
she sat in Miss Susie’s lap and talked about the 
new baby. Cherry complained some because 
her mamma wouldn’t let her hold it and play it 
was a doll. 

“I have a doll up-stairs,” said Miss Susie, 
“that looks just like a baby, and it will cry, too, 
if you pinch it. Should you like to see it?” 
Cherry was sure she should, so she followed 
Miss Susie up stairs to her room. Miss Susie 
took the doll out of a drawer, and showed it to 
Cherry. It did look just like ababy. It had 
round, bright eyes, and wore a long white dress, 
just like Cherry’s little sister at home. 

Then Miss Susie showed her how to make it 
cry, and Cherry was delighted. Miss Susie let 
her take it down stairs and hold it till it was 
time for her to go home. 

When Cherry got home she sat on her mother’s 
bed a few minutes, and told her what a nice 
time she had with Miss Susie, and about the 
wonderful doll. 

The next day Cherry was caught pinching the 
baby to make it cry like Miss Susie’s doll. ‘‘No, 
no, Cherry,” cried mamma. ‘You mustn’t hurt 
your little sister.”’ 

But Cherry was determined to make some ex- 
periments, and for a long time her mamma and 
the nurse had to watch her carefully, for if they 
left the baby a minute, Cherry was sure to lift 
her and squeeze her to make her cry, or twist 
her head around like the doll’s. 

But she has learned better, now, and her fa- 
ther has bought her a crying-doll, just like Miss 
Susie’s, only smaller. « MIRIAM. 
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A CAT IN A CHRISTIAN FAMILY, 


A lady, who was very much annoyed by the 
mice making too free with the food in her 
presses, resolved to introduce a cat into the 
house. She inquired of some of her friends if 
they knew where a kitten could be got. At the 
same time she told them that she would only 
have one brought up in a Christian family. 
Some of them laughed at her for this; but she 
gave very good reasons for her decision. She 
said that in a Christian family, even the cat 
would be treated kindly, and, therefore, it would 
be better tempered than if brought up among 
cross, ill-natured and unkindly children. 

Do not our readers think this lady was about 
right? 








A NOT VERY “INNOCENT” LAMB, 
The Lynn Reporter tries to relieve the tedium 
of its Police Court itemizing by making rhyme 
sometimes, as follows: 


Dec. 14.—No crowd in court, nor any jam, 
when Harry called out, “Patrick Lamb!” “Yes, 
sir,” said Patrick, void of spunk, for he was up 
for being drunk. “What say, are you a guilty 
Lamb?’ With sheepish look he said, “I am.” 
“Well, three and costs—eight, eighty-five; thir- 
ty cents extra for the drive.” And then the 
Lamb hung down his head, and out the door 
straightway was led. Moral.—Do not drink liq- 
uor, or you may be brought to court and made 
to pay. 





A Littte Boy of six summers was sent one 
morning to call his grandfather to breakfast. 
The old gentleman was in the hahit of snoring 


very hard, and as tlie boy pushed open the door, 
he was frightened at the unusaal noise. He 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


A girl’s name and a metal. 
An animal and a covering. 
A sweetmeat and a cluster. 
A fop and an animal. 
A bird and an article used by horsemen. 
A boy’s name and a writing utensil. 
A pire and a flower. 
A bird of prey and a noxious plant. 
Recluses and a covering for the head. 
Royal persons and an ornament. 
A.W. D. 
2. 
BIBLICAL WORD SQUARE, 
A mountain which overlooked the promised land, 
A famous rock. 
A mode of cooking. 
A Jewish measure. IsoLa. 
° 3. 


REBUS. 





RIDDLE. 


What fs it like the rainbow, many-hued? 
Like earth’s hot centre, by us never viewed? 
Like last summer’s roses, faded long ago? 
Like Eden’s apple, which occasioned woe? 
Like Draco’s pen ?—they say ’twas dipped in blood— 
Like the Cardiff giant, made since came the flood? 
Like the dainty feathers of a snow-white dove? 
A covering, and like bridal pearls, a gift of love? 
H. M. Hunrt. 


5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


A description of a party I attended. 

The floor was covered with a city of Belgium, and 
the room was fragrant with a town of Prussia, and 
was not well-heated, which made us a country ¥v 
South America, A few young ladies were invited, 
and we amused ourselves playing @ city of Denmark. 
My sister, by name a province of Asia, was also 
there and wore slippers of a city of Africa. 

It was some time before dinner was announced, 
and we were a province of Austria. For dinner we 
had vegetables seasoned with a town of Guiana, and 
flavored with a city of France, also a roasted countr, 
Europe, and some of the Polynesia Islands, al- 
monds wrapped up in the capital of one of the Malay- 
sia Islands. ‘Mine host” invited a few of us to spend 
the night with him, and we did so, but could not 
sleep much on account of a@ territory of Central 
America being very lively, but we finally dropped 
away with a cape of Africa it would soon vacate. 
The next morning, bidding our friend a cape of 
, we departed. A.M. ¥. 





Conundrums. 

What part of a rifle is like anassault? The breech 
of the piece. 

Why are handcuffs like guide-books? Because 
they are made for two wrists. ; 

Why is the crow a brave bird? Because he never 
shows the white feather. 

Why does a sculptor die the most horrible of 
deaths? He makes faces and busts. 

What little girls’ names will read the same back- 
wards and forwards? Hannah, Anna and Ada. 

What is the ‘‘big Injun’” of America? Ingenuity. 


What is that which by adding something to it 
makes it smaller, but by adding nothing to it will 
grow larger? Hole in the stocking. 


What are the positive, comparative and superla- 
tive Jegrees of getting on in this world? Get on; 
get honor; get honest. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Earth. 

2. Order is Heaven’s first law. 

8. ‘Able was I ere I saw Elba.’’ 

4. Lemon, Orange, Quince, Peach, Apple, Pear, 
Plum. 

5. SUBSCRIBE! 1 

6. Be-ware, Car-avan, Mar-gin. 








A PLUMP ANSWER. 


The children of the National Infant School at 
Swansea are taught very much by signs, The 
hand of the teacher sloped signifies “‘oblique;” 
the hand held flat, “horizontal;” the hand u 
right, “perpendicular.” One of the Welsh bish- 
ops was preaching, one day, in behalf of the 
school, when, observing several children whis- 
pering together, he held his hand upward in a 
warning manner, meaning thereby to impose si- 
lence, on which almost the whole school, in the 





rushed back to his mother, exclaiming, “Ma, 





to me, please.” , 


grandpa’s been barkin’ at me!’’ 


midst of the sermon, shouted out “Perpendica- 
j lar. 
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For the Companion, 


A STRING OF BON MOTS. 

A former Greek Professor in D—— College was 
one of the wittiest men I have ever known, and he 
did not despise apun. On the contrary hé liked 
them and they liked him, and came thronging into 
his mind at all times and in all places. There was 
no delay, no effort to see what twisting a word was 
capable of. They came as thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa, and without premeditation. For some rea- 
son they have been coming back to me this evening, 
and as I repeated some of them at the tea-table, fa- 
ther said, “Just put those down and send to the 
Companion.’’ So here goes. 

The Latin words for cheek and knee are very simi- 
lar, and a student reading the passage, ‘“‘Her cheeks 
were suffused with tears, rendered it, “Her knees 
were suffused,” &c. This being reported to our 
friend, he exclaimed, ““Why, that is the ne plus ul 
tra of weeping!” 

You know the meaning of that phrase is, the ut- 
most limit that any thing can be carried to. 

At a “faculty meeting” the gentlemen were dis- 
cussing a merry-making of the boys, which had 
amounted to a very hilarious “row,” and had been 
prematurely dissolved by the unexpected appear- 
ance of one of the Professors. The President re- 
marked that young Folsom, a colored man, crept 
under the bed, to avoid discovery. 

“How foolish!’’ said Prof. P. 
to keep dark to be perfectly safe.”’ 

One of our constant church goers was a Mr. Cum- 
mings, whose three tall daughters looked like so 
many exclamation points, as they followed him up 
the aisle. ‘It must be a satisfaction to that man to 
feel that there will never be any short comings in 
his family,’ said our punster, meditatively. 

He was always ready. Once when we were seated 
round the table, in his pleasant parlor, playing mer- 
ry games, a picture of the Madonna fell to the floor. 
The glass was in a dozen pieces, and the frame brok- 
en. He looked up, quizzically, and said,— 


“He needed only 


“Her willing soul wouldn’t stay 
In such a frame as this.” 

My father was at one time very much interested 
in bees, or had I not better say in honey? and a row 
of hives in the garden was his delight and my tor- 
ment. What was his horror to find, on examining 
the hives, one day, that both bees and honey were 
ruined by the intruding bee-moth and its crawling 
progeny. When he told Mr. P. of his misfortune, 
he said, gravely,— 

“That was a sad sight to the beholder! 
holder.’’) 

He was obliged to leave his duties and go abroad 
for his health, and as he bade me good-by, he said,— 

“Paul, you know, ’steemed one day above another. 
I shall have to steam several days just alike.” I gave 
him a travelling-case. As we parted, and although 
sick, and sad, and almost hopeless of recovery, he 
concealed his own forebodings for the sake of his 
friends, and said, gayly, as he thanked me for the 
souvenir, ‘You know circumstances will alter cases, 
Miss Kate.” 

Dear friend! He never lived to retarn to us. But 
his wife brought me the case, travel-stained and 
worn, and I keep it as a memento of my friendship 
with one of the sunniest, purest and best of men. 

Kate 8. 


(Bee- 


—_———__~.-—— 


StneuLAR Cast oF Hyproprosta.—A very ein- 
gular case of hydrophobia is reported to have oc- 





curred in West Philadelphia. A little girl coming 
home from school was met by her pet dog, which, in 
its antics, tore her dress. The little girl, getting a 
needle and thread, proceeded to sew up the torn 
place. Upon finishing up she bent down her head 
and bit off the thread. Nine days after this, symp- 


| toms of hydrophobia appearing, physicians were 
was in 


called in, but medical ski vain. The jittle 


| girl has since died of hydrophobia. 








. 
NEW YORK BEGGARS, 


The family beggars of New York are ampomen, if 
we may believe a correspondent who has m writ- 
ing of them. A wretched looking man, apparently 
blind, and with his head carefully bound up with a 
clean bit of muslin, can be often seen in streets slow- 
ly turning the handle of a diminutive organ, while 
in his lap lies an infant fast asleep, through the ef- 
fects of morphine, and two other children, carefully 
selected for their ages, on either hand. Careless 
people, who are charitably disposed, nn dro 
a penny in the box standing on the organ, thoug 
few imagine that the whole thing is an imposture. 
The man is far from being blind, and the children 
are hired by the day. The writer once pointed out 
the group to a policeman, as they sat in front of the 
Times oflice, and it was startling to see the sudden 
change effected by his interference. The man re- 
— his eyesight in a marvellous manner, the chil- 

ren became awake, and all four shuffled off in great 
fear of an arrest. 

—_—_@—__. 


PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE, 


Some birds are screened from the pursuit of their 
enemies by an arrangement of colors happily assimi- 
lated to the places which they most frequent, and 
where they find either food or repose. Thus the 
wryneck is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
bark of the tree on which it feeds: or the snipe from 
the moist and mossy — by tue springs of water 
which it frequents; the great ployer finds its chief 
security in stony places, to which its colors are so 
nicely adapted that the most exact observer may be 
very easily deceived. The attentive ror 
will not fail to discover numerous instances of this 
kind, such as partridge, plover, quail, &c. 


——__ 


“STOP YOUR NOISE!” 


An amusing instance of coolness in a perilous situ- 
ation is related in connection with the narrow escape 
from drowning of thetwo men who were upset ina 
boat in the harborthe othernight. One of them was 
an old sailor, and the other young and timid. After 
the upsetting of the boat, they both managed to get 
astride of the keel. The young man, terribly fright- 
ened, was screaming at the top of his voice; and the 
men who went to their assistance, heard the old 
sailor 7 to him, in rather forcible language, “Stop 
your noise! You'll wake up the whole Cape, and 
make them think we’re drowning!””—Portland Ad- 
vertiser. 





ip aEiee 
ROSE LEAVES, 


The fragrance of the rose is possessed of such an 
unqualified, never-cloying, ever-fresh sweetness, that 
we cannot have too much of it. There is nothin 
that makes a lady’s wardrobe smell nicer than drie 
rose leaves, with a few sprigs of lavender added. 
The very fact of such a fragrance being breathed 
from her clothes-press would be accepted, even in a 
court of law, as sufficient evidence that the owner 
was neat, gentle-thoughted, pure-minded. Musk, 
patchouli, jasmin, while each of them has its admir- 
ers, have no power to call up the fresh and pleasing 
associations that attend upon the scent of rose leaves. 


a 
FOOLISH BOY. 


A boy about ten years of age succeeded in getting 
a number of rats in a small room in Falk’s brewery, 
Milwaukee, when he closed the door and was about 
attacking the rodents for their extinction, when they 
turned upon him with a terrible ferocity, making re- 
veated leaps for his face, and biting his =— fearful- 
y. His cries brought workmen in the building to 
his relief, and on the door belng opened the rats ran 
out, and the boy fainted from fright. 


—— 
CATCHING IT IN A LETTER. 


Can small-pox be communicated by mail? The 
Wheeling /ntelligencer mentions a case which seems 
to imply that it can. A young lady in that city re- 
cently received a letter from a sister in Pittsburgh, 
who wrote that she was then sick with the Sr 
Exactly eleven days after the letter arrived, the lady 
who received it was taken with the disease. She was 
not exposed to it in any other way, and there seems 
» » no doubt the contagion was communicated by 
the letter, 


—_—_—+~>-—___— 


WHY LADIES ARE SELDOM BALD- 
HEADED. 


The ladies, notwithstanding they wear long hair 
which is more likely to fall out), seldom are bald- 
eaded. Their heads are not kept closely covered. 
In sleeping, do not cover the head with a nightcap. 
Keep the head well ventilated; if the hat is close, 
raise it often, and let in the fresh air. Never wear 

the hat indoors. 
_———- Oo! 





Fanny FERN writes, with reference to the ~~ - 
sive toys now in vogue: ‘The doll of my bib days 
was a crooknecked squash, with a towel for a dress, 
and a numerous progeny of little cucumbers for ba- 
bies; and I was just as apDy and a great deal bet- 
ter contented than the little girl of to-day with a 
one hundred dollar Paris doll.’’ 


A NEGRO, passing along the street, was astonished 
to hear a voice cry out, ‘How d’ye do, Massa Mun- 
go?” How d’ye do, Snowball?” and on looking ob- 
served it proceeded from a parrot in a splendid gilt 
cage. “Ah, Massa Parrot,’’ said blackee, ‘“‘you great 
man here—you lib ina gold house; but me know 
your fadder very well; he lib in de bush.” 


Ir 18 sarp that the yak, or grunting ox of Thibet, 
in the Central Park collection, has grunted but once 
since his arrival in this country. An eccentric gen- 
tleman of New York stands by the stall in which the 
creature is kept, for hours ata time, almost every 
day, in hopes of hearing him grunt. 


A TURTLE passed through Bainbridge, Ga., the 
other day, with this inscription attached to him: 
“Please let this traveller pass to the banks of the 
Thronateeka. He owes no one nothing; neither is 
he a politician.” 


Boarder—This tea seems very weak, Mrs. Skimp. 

Landlady—Well, I guess it must be the warm 
panos v= feel weak myself; in fact, every body 
comp! 








PopuLAR CHARACTERS FROM D1cKENs is the ti- 
tle ofa new game just published by Milton Bradley 
& Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The game is based on the principal characters se- 
lected from six of Dickens’ most popular works. 

The method of the game is very simple, but it is 
rendered intensely interesting by the introduction of 
some novel features never before embodied in any 
game. Many of the cards are printed in oil colors, 
and all the character cards areillustrated with engrav- 
ings on stone, after designs by the best artists. Al- 
together it is one of the choicest games published, 
and destined to be exceedingly popular with all lov- 
ers of Dickens. Price 60 cents. Com. 

6—4t 





4 QUALITIES of Burnett’s Cocoaine, as pre- 
venting the hair f.om falling, are remarkable. 











375 A MONTH—To sell our Universal Cement. 

$ &) Address, Novetry Co., Saco, Me. *52—13t 

42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 

HE STAMP COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK, 


20 pages, price }0c andsiamp. S8.ALLAN TAYLOR, 
81 Washington Street, Boston. 7—lt 


BEN? GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish **THE PATENT STAR,” sell Patents, and give 
rofitable agencies to canvassers. —12tm 


TS POWER has been Sully tented and it is now set- 

tled beyond all dispute that White Pie Compound is a 

sure cure for Kidney Complaints, Weak Lungs, and all 
Pains or Irritation of Throat and Chest. q-lt 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Our prices for 
enume stamps are as low as any reliable dealer's. 

Send. a 3-cent stamp for our new price list. KNIGHT & 

CRAPO, Box 471 Concord, N. H. 7—It 


ERBENA SEED.—Send 25 cents for a package of 
our Finest varieties; saved from more than 100 named 
kinds; 5 packets for $1. J.T. SMITH & SONS 
j—4t Brentwood, N.H. 


PROTRUDING TOE is not a 34 iy and 
is never seen where children wear SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes, They will save half your Shoe bills. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 6—4t 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Double 

steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BRvsS., & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 45—tf 


ANTED. To energetic men and women we give 
employment that pays from $4 to $8 per day. Ad- 

Grese J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, Bt., Boston, 
ass. —12t 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
and full particulars FREE. 8S. M. SpeNcER, Brattle- 
oro’, Vt. 2-—ly 
































RiIELES SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 


SMALL FRUIT, 


-INSTRUCTOR, 


Sixty-four es, price 25, cts., tpaid. Tells how to 
lant and are all kinds of Small Fruie successfully, both 
or market and home garden. John J. Thomas, Henry 

Ward Beecher, Judge I. 8. Harris, of Georgia, and others, 

say it 1s one of t}:e most complete and practical works ever 
r a Price List of Plants, retail or wholesale, 
ree toallapplicants. Address 


.M. Y, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Or PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 

P.. S —Specimen copies of the Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener, a dollar monthly, (A. M. Purpy, 
Editor,) Free to ail applicants. J¢ speaks for itself. To 
see a copy is equivalent to subscribing. 7—3tm 
HA? CAPS, GLOVES AND UMBRELLAS 

Can always be found in large variety at 


JACKSON & CO.’S, 
59 Tremont Street. 








i—tf 








Having been the first to introduce te the public the 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash. Marblehead 
mmoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s 
Water Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Bos- 
ton Curled Lettuce and other 
NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 
with the return of another season I am again prepared to 
supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the 
purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be sent free to all. 1t has not only all noveltics, but 
the standard vegetables of the farm and garden, (over one 
hundred which are of my own growing) and a carefully 
selected list of Flower Seeds. On the cover of my Cata- 
logue will be found copies of letters received from farmers 
and gardeners residing in over thirty different Sates and 
Territories who have used my seed from one to ten years, 
I warrant—Ist, That ali money sent shali reach me; 2%, 
That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser ; 3d, That 
my seed shall be fresh and true to name. Catalogues free 
toall, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, =. 


$10 from 503 








Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 128amepres sent ( paid) for Fifty Cents, that 
Gun_ Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, totaibeasily for Ten R. L. Woxcort, N.Y. 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 35—6m 45—eow26t 

GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at HE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


work for us than at anythin: 


else. Particulars free. 
ba te & CO., Fine Art 
Phy 


ublishers, Portland, Me. 





GAME OF NUMBERS.—This new, popular and 
¥ instructive Game sent, postpaid, for forty cents 
Just the thing for a Holiday present. E. D. WRIGHT & 
CO., Publishers, Springfield, Vt. Liberal discount to the 
trade. ‘ 5- 
F PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stu- 
pidity that meets us everywhere in spring, and too 
often in all seasons of the year, knew how quick it could 
be cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to purge the 
bile from their systems, we should have better neighbors 
as well as clearer heads to deal with. it 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History, Sells at sight. 
Send Tc for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTILE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 


EW_LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TLIFIC {INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location, H. M. WiLLarp, A. M., Pres., 
Miss Mary O. Carter, Lady Principal. Three separate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
aratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
871, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville,N.H. 44—1l9teow 


THE 
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\P oe 
TO USE.” 
ASIEST 


sé 7 
TO SELL. 
8, M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get, 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 
. DOMESTIC ” 8. M. Co..96 Chambers St., N. 


DO NOT BUY 


Your Flower and Vegetable Seeds until you have 
seen our new and finely Illustrated Catalogue for 
1872. Giving extra inducements to clubs and large or- 
ders. Our seeds we warrant fresh and true to name 
and of the finest quality, and will arantee that all 
seeds ordered shall reach the purchaser, Address with 
stamp . ITH & SONS, 
T—eow3t 


Y. 





SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


BS the CeLesraTED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best in: he World, 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
erica Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Address, 
IL80N SEWING MacHIneCo., Cleveland, ©. 3 St, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 





$600 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 


Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
” Catarrh.or 


‘mr 
“Cold in Head, 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 








FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL. 

THE Scnoor Festivat is a beautiful original quarterly 
Magazine, devoted to new and nunees Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
school and Day school Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals 
“Public Fridays,” etc. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, ot 
Chicago, (for nearly six years editor of The Little Co: ‘al 
Magazine,) and Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of Fall River, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents a year; Six copies, one year, $2 50; single 
number, 15 cents. Issued by ALFRED L. SewELt & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the es 1 
ning, January, 1870, can also be sent at same rate.) -It 
THE 


aa DOLLAR 
uf ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at bath ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
Colby Bro’s & Co., 
508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 















DR. 8S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 3l—ly 


Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you 
want to laugh right out, send for one and 
your request will be granted. Price 20c. 

ay 35c. W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 


Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

For Inflam- 



















erand Kidneys, 
these Bittershave 
noequal. 


DYSPEPSIA OR DIGESTION, Head- 
ache, Painin the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 

f Kidneys, arecured by the use of these Bitters. 
SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-wo Sceald Head, Sere Eyes, Erysipelas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excellent. 

im, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesy® 
tem are effectuall. destroyed and removed. 
J. Wa.xer, Propri . KR. H. McDonarp & Co., Druggists ed 
Gen. Agents, San Francisco, Cal., sud 33 & 34 CommerceSt., N. B 
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